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Co-operative Organisations and the 
Post-War Housing Problem 


The manifold aspects of the housing problem that result from the 
conditions special to each country, from the circumstances of the war 
and the tasks of the post-war period, cannot be properly apprehended 
without a study, country by country, of what has actually been planned 
and carried out. While new prospects have been opened up by changes 
in building technique’, some factors of the problem are more or less 
permanent in character, and its solution depends in part on certain 
conditions that are virtually universal. The particular factor that 
forms the subject of the following article is the need for co-ordinated 
action by the parties directly concerned and the public authorities. 
Aitention is drawn to the contribution that the various forms of co- 
operative organisation can make towards the solution of the problem 
and the appropriate means of linking co-operative with public action 
for this purpose. 

The present article, with two others recently published in the 
Review®, forms part of a study which the International Labour 
Office is preparing on the role of co-operative organisations in post- 
war rehabilitation. 


4 bese housing problem holds a large place in most of the plans 

for the post-war period, and for evident reasons. First, there 
is the legacy from the past; for despite the progress made in certain 
countries during the last twenty years, the problem of providing 
homes for families of the low and middle income groups was no- 
where entirely solved. A second factor is the stoppage or slowing 
down of building activity during the present war. Though the 
countries principally affected have been the belligerents (building 


1 For some recent articles of this kind, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, pp. 608-629: ‘“‘Workers’ Housing in Puerto Rico’, by 
Jacob CRANE; Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, pp. 300-315: “Swedish Housing Policy in 
Wartime’, by Alf Jonansson; No. 5, Nov. 1944, pp. 603-625: ‘“‘Housing Prob- 
lems in Great Britain”, by Marian Bowery. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, pp. 160-170: ‘‘Housing—An Industrial 
Opportunity”, by Miles L. CoLgan. 

* Idem, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, pp. 419-450: “‘Co-operative Organisations and 
the Restoration of European Farm Production”; No. 5, Nov. 1944, pp. 557-580: 
“Inter-Co-operative Relations and Post-War Planning’. 
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activity in Belgium decreased by 89 per cent. in 1939-40"), yet other 
countries have not escaped. Switzerland, for instance, experienced 
a 47 per cent. drop’, while figures for Argentina show an annual 
decrease of 250 million pesos in the amount spent on building.* 
Finally, in a large number of countries there has been widespread 
destruction of homes: in Belgium alone, according to figures pub- 
lished in March 1943 (during the German occupation) by the Com- 
missariat for Reconstruction in Brussels, more than 200,000 dwel- 
lings were destroyed or damaged during eighteen days of active 
fighting and two years under war conditions (up to 30 June 1942).‘ 

In its nature, then, the problem is not new, since it is in part a 
chronic problem, and in part the same as that after the first world 
war. It is new only in its dimensions: in Great Britain the Minister 
of Health has stated that from 3 to 4 million new houses will have 
to be built after the war, and that it is planned to build 300,000 
houses in the first two years after the end of hostilities.’ In the 
United States, it has been unofficially estimated that the nation will 
require to build one million dwellings annually over a period of ten 
years or more, in addition to the repair and modernisation of 32 
million existing ones.® 

The problem obviously varies a good deal in some of its details 
from one country to another, owing to differences of climate, re- 
sources, customs, standards of living, and so forth. It is not pro- 
posed here to study the problem in all its diversity or to attempt 
any exhaustive analysis. Beyond calling attention to the fact that 
the circumstances of war have made it much more acute and ur- 
gent in some countries than in others, it suffices to single out some 
of the characteristics of the problem that are common to all the 
various countries, and particularly those features which more closely 
concern the role of co-operative organisations in the search for a 
remedy. 


NECESSITY FOR COLLECTIVE ACTION 


At least two characteristics require special stress. One of them— 
the problem’s vast extent—has already been noted. The dimension 
of the problem is indeed such as to constitute no mere external as- 
pect, but a fundamental element, of which account has to be taken 





1 BANQUE NATIONALE DE LA BELGIQUE: Bulletin d'information, Mar. 1940. 
? SCHWEIZERISCHE NATIONALBANK: Monatsbericht, Mar. 1940. 
* Estimate of the Argentine Industrial Federation, cited in C.G.T. (Buenos 
— 19 June 1942. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 490. 

5 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 15 Mar. 1944, col. 271 (cf. Marian 
Bow ey, loc. cit., p. 605). 

* Statement at a National Conference on Post-War Housing, held in Chicago 
(New York Times, 11 Mar. 1944). 
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in the quest for any solutions. The other main characteristic which, 
taken in conjunction with the question of size, helps to indicate the 
choice of methods consists of those elements of the problem which 
forbid its solution on a purely individual basis, at least in the case 
of families of small or moderate means. Because of their possible 
influence on certain solutions, these elements merit brief discussion. 


(1) It is generally recognised that private enterprise is not in a 
position to provide low or medium income families with suitable 
homes embodying proper health standards. Building operations 
are inevitably costly, involving as they do, the use of a great variety 
of materials and consequently the payment of a host of middlemen 
supplying them. In addition, the variety of the operations calls for 
the employment of a large number of different skills, thus limiting 
appreciably the use of the simplified techniques of concentrated 
industry. And for the same reasons, the smaller a project is, the 
greater the cost, since a small project means an incomplete utilisa- 
tion of men and materials. 

Thus the cost of building to some extent explains why the prob- 
lem of providing cheap housing cannot be satisfactorily solved with 
any ease, and certainly never on the basis of individual contracts. 
This high cost is one of the first considerations leading prospective 
tenants or owners to associate for the purpose of house building. 

(2) The normal effect of the scarcity of houses after the war will 
be to raise the price of houses and the cost of building, unless 
measures to the contrary are taken, particularly as there is also 
likely to be a relative shortage of materials (which continued 
priorities may intensify) and a possible shortage of labour. Un- 
bridled competition for homes by those requiring them would aggra- 
vate the situation still further, and the solution would be hardest 
in just those countries where the need will be greatest and most 
urgent. It scarcely seems possible to avoid or correct such a situa- 
tion except by introducing order and discipline into the housing 
market. In other words, there will have to be a certain degree of 
regulation and the organised collaboration of the interested parties. 

(3) Houses for lower income families are rarely built to order, 
and when they are put up for purely commercial purposes very little 
trouble is generally taken to discover and satisfy the real needs of 
the prospective occupiers. It has to be recognised that the building 
industry is too often less concerned with providing convenient, 
pleasant, and health-giving homes to meet the needs of family life 
than with putting on the market a commodity which will meet with 
ready sale if the demand for houses is pressing. However, as the 
general standard of living goes up and food and clothing needs are 
more fully satisfied, requirements in the matter of housing become 
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more precise. The post-war years may see an intensification of the 
insistent claim of consumers to specify the kind of house they wish 
to live in. Yet the low income families cannot have their way on 
this question acting as isolated individuals. 

(4) A further obstacle to the satisfactory working after the war 
of the system of individual building contracts—and this applies 
not only to low income families—is its incompatibility with modern 
town planning conceptions. There has been a considerable advance 
along these lines in public thinking, and post-war housing plans are 
all in varying degree imbued with the idea. It is probable that the 
reconstruction of the more heavily bombed towns will be more or 
less inspired by these conceptions. If this proves to be the case, 
here will be a further circumstance favouring some form of collec- 
tive arrangement rather than the individual building contract. The 
elaboration and execution of a general plan requires contacts with 
the interested parties, but these can hardly be established with a 
multitude of individuals. They are easily made, however, with 
organised groups. 


CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


The problem of providing houses for lower income families—in 


the cities and, more recently, in rural areas—increasingly engaged 
the attention of the public authorities in the inter-war period, par- 
ticularly in the countries of Europe. The same problem, but on a 
far greater scale, in the years following the present war is bound to 
necessitate, in some form or other, much more general, more vigor- 
ous, and more systematic action by the authorities. The vastness of 
the problem will also call for contributions from numerous sources, 
and these contributory efforts will require co-ordination both among 
themselves and with the measures of the public authorities. 

Certain features of the problem, briefly described above, further 
require the existence and collaboration of groups of the interested 
parties. Among such groups are the co-operative organisations, and 
these must now be examined. 

Co-operative organisations will certainly concern themselves 
with the housing problem, to the solution of which they believe 
they can bring some contribution. In industrial areas their interest 
and experience are of long standing: urban populations have tried 
to satisfy their housing needs no less than their food needs through 
co-operative action. 


Distributive Co-operative Societies 


Fairly often, at least in the early period, one and the same or- 
ganisation was given the task of solving the two problems, whether 
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it was established at the outset as a combined consumers’ and hous- 
ing co-operative or whether, originally founded as a consumers’ co- 
operative, it later extended its activity to housing, in obedience to 
the common tendency of consumers’ co-operatives to interest them- 
selves progressively in all the needs of their members. Thus in 
Germany one of the oldest and biggest consumers’ co-operative 
societies, the Hamburg society, included among its objects (and in 
its name) the construction of houses in addition to providing for 
its members’ consumer and savings needs. In the same way one of 
the oldest Argentine consumers’ co-operatives—El Hogar Obrero 
(The Worker’s Home), the parent society of the country’s consu- 
mer, credit, and housing co-operatives—was intended from the 
beginning to provide housing credit, and-has built and continues to 
build small family dwellings as well as large apartment houses. 
After the last war the first achievement of the Co-operative Union 
and Wholesale Co-operative Society of Switzerland (U.S.C.) was 
the establishment of the celebrated village of Freidorf, near Basle. 
Until about 1914 the British consumers’ co-operative societies in- 
vested considerable sums (some £9 million up to the end of 1912) 
in house building, while at the present time a large number of them 
maintain ‘“‘house purchase departments” offering credit facilities 
through which thousands of their members have become house 
owners. In yet other countries, particularly in those of Scandi- 
navia and in Czechoslovakia, consumers’ co-operatives have ex- 
tended loans at low rates of interest to the housing co-operative 
societies. 


Housing Co-operative Societies 


If consumers’ co-operatives have abandoned or, more often, 
reduced their housing activities, this has generally been due to the 
difficulty of carrying on simultaneously two such dissimilar oper- 
ations as real estate business and the purchase (or production) and 
distribution of goods. A further reason for such a reduction of 
activity by consumers’ co-operatives in the housing field has been 
the fairly rapid growth of special co-operatives, which the con- 
sumers’ societies very often have helped to form and to which they 
have given support. The development of these specialised co- 
operatives in urban and industrial areas is another sign of the im- 
portance of the housing problem among people in the lower income 
groups. 

Housing co-operative societies are among the most recent types 
of co-operative organisation to be developed. It is noteworthy that 
in most of the European countries such societies were established 
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or developed chiefly after the last war, as an aid to the solution of 
the housing problem produced or aggravated by the period of 
hostilities. 

Being of recent origin, these co-operatives have not yet always 
managed to federate, and statistical information regarding them is 
consequently incomplete. However, it is sufficient to point out that 
co-operatives of this category existed in 22 countries of Europe, and 
that continent alone accounted for one half, or 10,747, of the total 
number of such societies reported in all parts of the world. 

Co-operative housing societies are of widely different types, 
depending on the particular nature of the needs to be met and the 
variety of problems requiring solution. But they are roughly 
divisible into two groups: (1) co-operatives that are essentially 
savings and credit societies, providing their members with advances 
to enable them to build or buy houses; and (2) co-operatives that 
build houses for sale or rent to their members.' Co-operatives of the 
second type were far the more numerous in Europe, accounting for 
about nine tenths of the total number of housing societies, though 
they only represented about one third of the total membership. 

No hard and fast distinction can be drawn between these two 
types, since housing co-operatives, like most others, show a ten- 
dency toadd subsidiary functions to their original and chief func- 
tion, either to aid the discharge of the latter or to provide their 
members with additional services. In Great Britain, for example, 
the building societies, in addition to their credit functions, centralise 
the purchase of building materials through their federation, which 
also places a staff of architects and experts at their disposal. Con- 
versely, in Sweden the federation of tenants’ co-operative societies, 
extending its original function of helping to form societies and pro- 
viding them with technical and legal advice, has taken up the pur- 
chase and manufacture of building materials and also encourages 
the members of the societies to save in order to provide funds for 
building. 

Both types of housing society demonstrated their effectiveness 
in the inter-war period. In Great Britain, for instance, the building 
societies? financed more than half of the houses newly built or pur- 
chased between 1919 and 1938, while in Sweden the tenants’ co- 
operatives, whose real development dates from 1916, accounted for 
10 per cent. of the building in the immediate post-war period and 


. 


1 Co-operatives with a membership composed of building workers and with 
+ object of providing the latter with employment are an entirely different type 
of society. 

2 In 1940 their resources amounted to £756,000,000, or more than nine times 
the 1919 figure of £77,346,603. 
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for a far higher proportion later. Housing co-operatives were re- 
sponsible for 20 per cent. of the more recent structures in the Nether- 
lands and 33 per cent. of the modern dwellings in Copenhagen. 
Attentive observers have been impressed with the achievements of 
this kind of co-operative. Miss Elizabeth Denby, in a book giving 
the results of her own experiences in London and of first-hand ob- 
servation in the principal European countries, discusses the relative 
merits of municipalities, public utility housing societies, and co- 
operatives as agencies for the construction of houses for the people. 
Her conclusion is that “co-operative housing organisation . 
probably constitutes the soundest basis yet devised for financing 
the supply of new buildings’’.' At all events, the part that these 
organisations were able to play after the last war raises the 
question of their employment in tasks of the same nature occasioned 
by the present war. 

There is every indication that the housing co-operative societies 
are preparing themselves for these tasks and that wherever cir- 
cumstances permit they will receive the support and collaboration 
of the consumers’ co-operative societies in the exceptional effort 
that will have to be put forth.2, In Great Britain the Building 
Societies Association has set up a committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Viscount Sankey, to study the lines on which building 
societies can participate in post-war housing developments and at 
the same time assist in improving housing standards for the people. 
The vastness of the problem has led the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, and 
the Co-operative Permanent Building Society to consider ways of pool- 
ing theirexperienceand financial resources. Similarly, the consumers’ 
co-operatives in Switzerland are correlating their efforts with those 
of the housing co-operative societies. In the United States, the 
Cooperative League of consumers’ co-operatives has decided to 
appoint a committee which will make plans for a vast building pro- 
gramme to be launched at the end of the war. The idea has even 
been advanced that one of the co-operative contributions to the 
building programme might be the establishment of an international 
co-operative organisation financed by co-operatives in the various 
countries and using materials obtained from these national co- 
operative enterprises. 





mw Densy: Europe Re-housed (London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
, Pp. 41. 

* The trade unions can also make a contribution, either in the form of colla- 
boration with existing housing co-operatives, or independently. In the United 
States some of the large workers’ organisations have proposed extensive house 
building programmes, to be carried out on a co-operative basis and under union 
auspices. 
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HovusInG CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND 
HovusiInG POLicy 


The success of the co-operative effort now in preparation de- 
pends of course on proper provision being made for it within the 
general housing programme. It will also be necessary for co-oper- 
ative organisations to mobilise quickly far larger sums of capital 
than they normally dispose of. The building societies’ funds are 
generally derived from their members (some of whom are merely 
depositors or lenders), but their scope would be considerably in- 
creased if means could be found of utilising a part of the reserves 
accumulated by some of the consumers’ co-operative organisations 
or by other institutions interested in the housing problem. 

As to the housing co-operatives proper, these will certainly have 
to look to other sources of capital than their own members’ savings. 
The smaller the incomes of the members, the greater this necessity 
becomes. These societies normally complete their resources by 
loans obtained from private institutions, municipalities, or the 
State. For their participation in the housing programme to be of 
maximum effectiveness, they must draw to an even greater degree 
on these traditional facilities and, in addition, must in future depend 
more than hitherto on help from consumers’ co-operatives as well as 
from credit co-operatives, insurance co-operatives, and social 
insurance institutions. Particularly when their members are drawn 
from the very low income groups, the housing co-operatives are 
accustomed to receive State assistance in the form of mortgage and 
other loans at low rates of interest and even of direct or indirect 
subsidies. Sometimes, for instance, capital is provided by social 
insurance institutions, with the State making itself responsible for 
a part of the interest on such advances. In most of the countries 
concerned, then, there is already legal provision, though it may be 
capable of improvement, for housing credit and loans to housing 
co-operatives. In the low-cost housing field a link has indeed been 
rapidly established between co-operative action and the action of 
the public authorities. In fact, in many European countries the 
housing co-operatives were the agencies for the execution of a social 
housing policy whose successful application in large measure depend- 
ed on the public authorities being able to utilise the disinterested 
services of responsible and easily controlled organisations possessing 
the necessary technical and social qualifications. 


Reconstruction Co-operatives 


There is one particularly relevant example of this beneficial and 
indispensable conjunction of the efforts of the public authorities 
and co-operative organisations in the housing field. The experiment 
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in question, besides being fully characteristic, entirely successful, 
and unusually conclusive because of the vast scale on which it was 
carried out, derives its educational and practical value from the fact 
that it was made under conditions closely similar to those likely to 
prevail in the immediate post-war period. This was the experiment 
with the “reconstruction co-operatives’’ in France, after the war of 
1914-1918. 

After some preliminary attempts made in 1918, co-operatives of 
this type really began to develop in February 1919. They rapidly 
spread and by 1 January 1924 there were 2,311 of them, with an 
aggregate membership of 168,266.' 

As with all sound co-operatives, these organisations met a real 
need. People whose property had been destroyed or damaged were 
faced with a whole set of problems, all of them complex and difficult. 
If each claimant had remained on his own, he would have had to 
find his way about in the legislative enactments governing the re- 
construction of the devastated regions and providing for the com- 
pensation of persons who had suffered damage. He would have had 
to observe exactly the formalities necessary in establishing his rights 
of ownership, reaching an estimate of the damage sustained, re- 
ceiving the advances to which he might be entitled, and so forth. 
He would have had, besides, in competition with all the other 
claimants, to look for an architect or contractor, and have plans 
and estimates made of the work to be done. The problem was 
further complicated by the fact that the labour force employed had 
to be accommodated in areas where most of the houses had been 
destroyed, while materials had to be brought to places which 
lacked railways as a result of military operations, etc. Yet another 
difficulty was the existence of road, street, and sewage works and 
other public facilities calling for general plans that sometimes 
affected individual plans. While the State had established the 
appropriate legislation, financial resources, and administration, and 
had laid down principles and a general frame of operations, it was 
too far removed from individual problems to be able to go into all 
their ramifications and make all the daily adjustments necessary 
for their solution. In short, the State could not replace the indis- 
pensable action of the parties concerned. 

The functions assumed by the reconstruction co-operatives corres- 
pond fairly closely to that multitude of problems which could not be 

1For additional information on the working and achievements of the re- 
construction co-operative societies in France, reference may be made to the fol- 
lowing: Pierre CarAuD: L’ euvre des sociétés coopératives de reconstruction dans les 
régions dévastées; R. Rousseau: Les coopératives de reconstruction dans les régions 
libérées. For a good summary, see V. J. TERESHTENKO: “The Work of the Re- 


construction Cooperatives in France after the First World War’’, in Monthly 
Labor Review, Aug. 1943. 
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dealt with either by the State in its aloofness or by the claimants act- 
ing individually. Such problems included the establishment of claim- 
ants’ rights, securing estimates of damage, managing the compensa- 
tion funds, drawing up building plans, organising and supervising 
their execution, choosing architects from a panel drawn up by the 
departmental authorities, passing contracts, dealing with problems of 
a financial and technical nature, determining the relative urgency of 
works awaiting execution, etc. These manifold and complex func- 
tions are reducible to a simple formula: acting as a disinterested, 
competent, and easily controlled mediating agency between the 
claimants on the one hand and the State, architects, and con- 
tractors on the other. 

For the co-ordination of their activities and programmes, the 
organisation of audit and centralised legal services, the adjustment 
of their mutual relations, collaboration with the public authorities, 
the organisation of buying in common, and the raising of loans, the 
co-operatives of a single or several neighbouring districts began, 
from June 1919 onwards, to form co-operative unions, and, as a 
next step, federations. Finally, in the spring of 1921, a General 
Confederation of Reconstruction Co-operative Societies was estab- 
lished, which-soon comprised all the co-operatives and their unions. 
The object of the Confederation was to co-ordinate the activities 
of the unions and their federations, to draw up standard forms of 
contracts to govern the relations of the co-operatives with the 
architects and contractors, to negotiate with the architects’ and 
contractors’ central organisations and with the Government, to 
float loan issues of the co-operatives, etc. 

The reconstruction co-operative movement was an entirely 
spontaneous creation and membership in it was voluntary.' The 
spontaneity and accepted value of these organisations and of their 
achievements are shown by the fact that in each of its phases de- 
velopment of the movement preceded the corresponding legislation. 
The first real reconstruction co-operative was established in Feb- 
ruary 1919, but this new type of co-operative was not legally 
recognised until 17 April of the same year, and it was only on 15 
August 1920 that its legal status was fully defined. Similarly, the 
General Confederation of Reconstruction Co-operative Societies 
arose out of a conference held in Paris on 26 January 1921 and 
began to function effectively on 1 March 1921, while the Act giving 
it legal recognition was not passed until 31 March 1922. 

Reconstruction co-operatives undertook building activities in 





1 However, for obvious reasons of financial stability, the relevant Act (of 15 
Aug. 1920) prohibited withdrawal by members from their co-operatives once 
they had joined. 
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2,716 out of 4,434 communes destroyed or damaged in the French 
battlefield area. In the Department of Marne they operated in all 
except 10 of the 268 communes. In this same Department these 
co-operatives, in the space of a few years, almost entirely rebuilt 
the city of Rheims, where only 15 out of a total of 14,000 houses 
had been left intact. It is estimated that altogether the reconstruc- 
tion co-operatives were responsible for 58 per cent. of all building 
work and 27 per cent. of all repair work in the devastated regions of 
France. 

The merit of their services was unanimously recognised and 
gained them various privileges. Since their organising expenses 
were proportionately lower than those of individual contractors, 
their work more efficient, and control of their activities easier, they 
were entitled to receive advances up to 90 per cent. of the amount 
of damage estimated to have been suffered by their members, 
instead of the 75 per cent. limit imposed in the case of individual 
claimants. Moreover, because of the special projects undertaken 
by some of the co-operatives, an Act of 12 July 1921 gave them the 
right to issue public loans, a right made subject later to the author- 
isation of the Minister of Finance (Act of 31 December 1922). A 
succession of Ministers of Liberated Areas testified before the 
French Parliament to the great economies in time and money 
effected by the reconstruction co-operatives as well as to their in- 
dispensable role as intermediaries between the State and individual 
claimants, and still more precisely, as the State’s authorised agents. 
As early as December 1919 the Minister of Liberated Areas declared: 
‘‘Whenever I see a co-operative available to replace the State’s 
efforts, I shall be eager to put at its disposal all possible facilities, 
materials, staff, and, if necessary, a grant.”’ During the same 
period this Minister told the Senate that the organisation of co- 
operatives was one of the conditions necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the reconstruction programme. 


The experiment with the reconstruction co-operatives in France 
is suggestive in more than one respect. Considered only in relation 
to the problem of housing, it perhaps offers for the immediate future 
a broad model for a building programme stimulated, guided, and 
financed by the sole authority capable of providing the necessary 
impetus, direction, and financial means, namely, the central Gov- 
ernment, yet decentralised in its execution and entrusted at the 
point of need to the smallest unit available—the co-operative asso- 
ciation of the persons directly concerned. However, the experiment 
takes on an even wider significance, viewed more broadly as an 
instance of experiments in integrating State action with co-oper- 
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ative action without impairment of the principles, methods, and 
peculiar efficacy of the latter. These quite numerous experiments, 
which developed particularly during the last ten years before the 
present war, will have to be more closely studied later. It is enough 
here just to mention some of them. First of all, in the field of hous- 
ing and reconstruction of devastated areas, it may be noted that in 
Belgium reconstruction co-operatives of the pattern already de- 
scribed rendered the State and the small individual claimants the 
same services as in France.! Except that a system of loans replaces 
compensation and that the details vary with each country, a similar 
pattern governs, for example, the relations of the Governments of 
the United States and Sweden with rural electricity co-operatives, 
and of certain provincial Governments in Canada with rural 
telephone co-operatives. In the field of health and hygiene, the 
financial grants and other privileges accorded by the State to the 
Yugoslav health co-operative societies in fact represented a legiti- 
mate return for the services rendered by these organisations as 
agents of the State under programmes of vaccination, preventive 
medicine, and sanitation. Finally, in the field of the marketing and 
distribution of agricultural produce, there are numerous examples, 
especially in pre-war Europe, of close and productive relations be- 
tween public authorities and co-operative organisations. Such rela- 
tions embraced a wide diversity of methods, ranging from a simple 
agency or delegation of authority over certain matters vested in 
co-operative organisations to the joint association of the latter with 
the public authorities. 

This development, found under one form or another in almost 
every country, can hardly have failed to impress itself on those 
who have had occasion to study it. In the plans now being made 
for the future, a general tendency appears towards increased inter- 
vention by the public authorities in economic organisation. In a 
democratic framework, such intervention will raise its own parti- 
cular problems, including that of finding its appropriate means. It 
is probable that, either from the beginning or as the result of experi- 
ence, it will be seen that the effectiveness of any measure gradually 
decreases as the impetus given or restraint imposed at the centre 
makes its way down to the sphere of individual needs and wills. In 
this event the wealth of formulae provided by recent or current 
experiments can be drawn upon to help the organs of the centralised 
economy to establish, through the medium of co-operative organ- 
isations, an intimate contact and collaboration with the spontaneous 
and autonomous forces residing in the depths of social life. 








1 The Belgian reconstruction co-operatives originated in 1916. 
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“The practical application of the legal standards of working con- 
ditions, as embodied in national and international social legislation, 
depends in a large degree on the management of an undertaking, and 
more particularly on its personnel management...’ With these words 
the Advisory Committee on Management of the International Labour 
Office prefaced the conclusions it adopted on the problem of the organ- 
tsation and functions of personnel management in industrial under- 
takings at its Fourth Session on 2 and 3 June 1939.' Since that date 
wartime conditions have brought about substantial developments in 
the field of personnel management in many countries. The Office 
welcomes the opportunity to publish the following article describing 
the experience of Great Britain, where the significance of these develop- 
ments is winning widespread recognition. 


nee writing of contemporary history is always a difficult 
pursuit. One needs leisure and a certain detachment from 
day-to-day events to realise the significance of widespread changes 
in industrial and social life. Only when war has passed and the 
conditions under which we are to live and work have emerged from 
the White Papers and plans of today will it be possible to say how 
much of present industrial practice is likely to be permanent. 
Yet some interim report should be written, because great changes 
have taken place in these last four years which have radically 
altered the conditions under which men and women are employed 

in British industry. 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 6, Dec. 1939, pp. 820-822: 


Rs Organisation and Functions of Personnel Management in Industrial Under- 
takings”. 
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The report will show that there has been an extensive develop- 
ment of personnel management during the war, particularly in 
the factories directly concerned with war production. This de- 
velopment is shown not only by a fourfold increase in the numbers 
of practising men and women, but in a growing recognition that 
the personnel function is inherent in the process of management. 
It cannot be said that this conception is generally accepted by in- 
dustry, and there still remains some confusion of thought as to 
the practice and aim of personnel management. This confusion 
is due, in the first place, to an impression that personnel manage- 
ment is a wartime phase in management, destined to pass with 
a return to more normal times—a viewpoint, as might be expected, 
held by some managements in factories that have been built and 
staffed during the war or where a very rapid expansion has taken 
place. In fact, personnel management is essentially an evolu- 
tionary development, but in the older established factories, which 
have employed specialists in personnel work for many years, there 
is sometimes a further contradiction, due to the policy of a com- 
pany reflecting one or other of the older conceptions from which 
the present-day practice has emerged. 

The present conception of personnel management has evolved 
from the interaction of a number of ideas each of which found 
favour in some period of British industrial history. The first of 
these, belonging essentially to the nineteenth century, was a 
sense of social responsibility which led a number of ‘‘enlightened”’ 
employers to take steps to safeguard the welfare of the people 
they employed. The second arose out of the human needs of labour 
during the last war, which resulted in the setting up of many wel- 
fare departments to meet those needs; at the same time, the wider 
development of welfare throughout industry was urged by the 
Welfare Department of the Ministry of Munitions, whose recom- 
mendations were reinforced by the published findings on industrial 
health in wartime and the early studies of the worker, his work, and 
his factory environment. The third was the development of the 
conception of industry as a joint enterprise in which the principles 
of representation and collective bargaining became more widely 
accepted as a permanent feature of the industrial structure. The 
last chapter in this evolutionary development relates to the present 
war period, in which there has been a fuller recognition that this 
human aspect of management cannot be delegated to an official 
and divorced from management but remains an integral part of it, 
with responsibilities for directors, line executives, and foremen as 
well as for the specialist personnel officers. 

The term personnel management would, therefore, be more: 
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accurately referred to as the personnel function of management. 

During this war the underlying principles of the human aspect 
of management have been enunciated more clearly and authorita- 
tively than ever before. The patronising and paternalistic con- 
ceptions of welfare of earlier years have been replaced by a more 
fundamental principle. The personnel function of management 
is wider in scope, more technical in application than the old welfare 
concept. At the same time it remains basically true to the teaching 
of its early pioneers and is primarily concerned with the well- 
being of the individual and the development of better relation- 
ships within industry. 

This rapid wartime development has not been achieved without 
growing pains. Effective personnel management implies the 
determination of policy by directors in all matters affecting work- 
people and their relationships, together with the understanding 
and application of that policy at all levels of management. Inevit- 
ably, the need for specialised personnel officers has resulted, in 
some cases, in men and women being appointed with insufficient 
training or the wrong approach and outlook. Wherever this has 
happened, personnel management has suffered and the workers 
and their representatives have regarded it with mistrust and 
suspicion. Such exceptions, however, cannot detract from the gen- 
eral picture. Sound personnel management has provided a service 
to management and workers and by the satisfaction of reasonable 
needs has made a contribution to the stability of industrial rela- 
tionships and thereby to the efficiency of war production. 


RETROSPECT, 1918-1939 


It might have been expected that with all the experience of 
1914-1918 behind them responsible heads of Government and in- 
dustry would have been ready to meet the human problems in 
industry which the change-over to war production was bound to 
create. Yet, as the Hotise of Commons Select Committee on 
National Expenditure reported, “there are no obvious signs that 
when the factories required in this war were being brought into 
production, those responsible had assimilated and profited by the 
results of earlier experience’’.' The root cause of this defect in our 
industrial planning lay, partly, in the employment experience of 
the intervening twenty-five years and, partly, in a failure to com- 
prehend the magnitude of the changes which lay ahead and of the 
problems which British industry had to overcome. 

1 Third Report from the Select Commitiee on National Expenditure, Session 


1942-1943: ‘‘Health and Welfare of Women in War Factories’ (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1942), p. 5. 
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In between the wars the older staple industries entered into a 
period of prolonged depression. Strikes and industrial unrest in 
Great Britain centred around coal mining, heavy engineering, ship- 
building, and textiles. In consequence of severe competition and 
contracting markets, the personnel element in management was 
neglected, and there were few examples of experienced men being 
introduced in the heavy industries to assist in evolving and carry- 
ing out a personnel policy. At the same time, the decline in the 
fortunes of the staple industries was counterbalanced by a marked 
expansion in industries and trades where new markets were deve- 
loping as the result of mass production methods. Cars, radio, 
rayon goods, electrical gadgets for the home and office, patent food 
preparations, ready-to-wear clothing are examples of a wide range 
of consumption goods that opened out new markets for which there 
was a widespread demand. The history of industrial experience 
during this period has been summed up in these words: 


The older industries, those suffering the decline, continued as before and 
during the [1914-1918] war to accept the personnel function [of management] only 
under duress and as the necessary obedience to legal prescription; in these cir- 
cumstances, little headway was made, save in the few concerns which had long 
been aware of the significance of human management. In the “‘newer’’ trades, 
however, those which were enjoying a post-war prosperity, there was a greater 
readiness to accept and to build on the lessons of the war. Probably because of 
their absence of tradition but even more because of the large proportion of women 
that they employed, these trades grew up with an acceptance of personnel and 
welfare management as part of their structure—a recognised mechanism of 


executive control.! 


The reason for the slow growth of personnel management even 
in the expanding industries and its almost total absence in the staple 
industries is to be found in the employment position in industry 
between the two wars. Speaking generally, employers were re- 
luctant to regard the personnel function of management as one 
requiring the same emphasis as their engineering, sales, or accoun- 
ting functions. Economic factors encouraged employers in their 
neglect of this element in management. In the first place they 
enjoyed an almost complete state of laissez faire in the employ- 
ment field. Restrictions there were of course in the Factories Acts, 
national insurances (health and unemployment), workmen’s com- 
pensation, and other statutory obligations to be observed. Such 
legislation, however, imposed minimum standards and there were 
no further restrictions placed upon the employer governing his 
relationship with the employee except those which were self-im- 

1 WorKs MANAGEMENT AsSOCIATION: Industry Illustrated (Romsey, Hants.), 


Mar. 1944: “The Human Factor in Management, 1795-1943: Part III, 1920- 
1940”, by L. Urwick and E. F. L. Brecu. 
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posed or forced where trade union organisation was strong. Second- 
ly, the unemployment position between the two wars put employers 
in a very strong position and made a careful recruitment, selection, 
and training policy seem unnecessary, since mistakes could so 
easily be remedied by dismissing the unsuitable and engaging 
others from the large numbers constantly registered with the 
employment exchanges. 

The combination of these two factors resulted in a correspon- 
ding weakness in the bargaining power of workpeople and their 
representatives. The principle of joint consultation in the factories, 
first stressed by the Whitley Committee’, was not widely accepted 
and the general insecurity in employment cut short any consider- 
able development of the shop steward movement. 

The continued existence of four national bodies, each of which 
had its origins in the development of personnel management in the 
last war, gives proof, however, of the gradual advance in the prac- 
tice of personnel management—the Industrial Health Research 
Board, the Industrial Welfare Society, the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, and the Institute of Labour Management. 

To sum up, it may be said that personnel management had won 
a place in the management structure of a number of firms prior to 
1939, and where it had been established it was recognised as a funda- 
mental of good management. Nevertheless the experience of those 
firms which had previously set up personnel departments was over- 
looked or ignored, and only slowly and as a result of painful and 
wasteful experience did Great Britain, as a nation, relearn the 
lesson that the last war had taught—that the reasonable satisfac- 
tion of human needs is an inescapable function of management and 
a necessary prelude to production efficiency. 


INDUSTRIAL BACKGROUND, 1939-1943 


The development of personnel management in the last four 
years must be set against the background of events in industry, in 
so far as those events have a direct bearing on the employment of 
men and women in the factories. The predominant consideration 
has been one of manpower, the proper use of manpower, and the 
mobilisation of the nation for total war: 


On examination our manpower programme reveals three basic principles: first, 
to secure, within the limits of our war economy, that each citizen is so engaged 





1 This Committee, whose official title was ‘Committee on Relations between 
Employers and Employed”, was appointed in 1916 to examine methods for 
securing a permanent improvement in industrial relations (cf. 1.L.0.: Studies 
and Reports, Series A, No. 43: British Joint Production Machinery, Montreal, 
1944, pp. 4-5).—Eb. 
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that the maximum use is made of his or her ability; secondly, to see that working 
and living conditions are as satisfactory as is possible in wartime; and thirdly, 
although the broadest compulsory powers have been conferred on the Govern- 
ment, it must still ensure that individual rights are reasonably safeguarded and 
the democratic spirit is preserved. For this machinery of mobilisation is a most 
unusual piece of apparatus; its component parts are nothing less than flesh and 
blood, and the driving force in it is really the will of the people themselves.' 


The manpower plan, with its inevitable variations and changing 
emphasis, has had a big influence on the development of personnel 
departments because it has been found essential in a firm of any 
size to centralise personnel activities so as to ensure the most effect- 
ive use of available labour. Recruitment, selection, engagement, 
transfers, releases, job training, upgrading, are all obvious examples 
of personnel problems which in accordance with the changing man- 
power position call for company policy and a uniform application 
and execution of that policy through a centralised personnel de- 
partment. 

The need for medical care and welfare supervision both in the 
factory and outside it became of increasing importance as more 
stringent measures for industrial mobilisation were introduced. 
Lives had to be readjusted to a new environment since many men 
and women were leaving their home towns and parting from their 
families for the first time; the employment of married women in 
industry introduced a spate of personal and domestic problems 
calling for individual treatment. Strain and fatigue, unavoidable 
accompaniments of wartime, were accentuated by long hours, re- 
stricted opportunities for holidays and leisure, air raids and anxiety. 
With families separated, morale was bound to fluctuate, and in this 
country reached its lowest ebb in the long periods of waiting for 
news pending military events. The accumulated effect of living 
and working under such abnormal conditions emphasised the need 
for the employment of people specially trained in welfare and medi- 
cal supervision. 

The introduction and gradual extension of the Essential Work 
Orders’ to more than eight million workers has had very consider- 
able implications both for management and workpeople, and, of 
all the legislation passed in wartime, these Orders have contri- 
buted most to the revolutionary change in employment conditions. 
The Orders introduced the principle of a guaranteed wage, subject 


Pte ogee OF INFORMATION: Manpower (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1944). p. 9. 

2 These Orders for strengthening controls over employment and conditions of 
work in war industries were applied originally to munition works (special orders 
being issued for shipbuilding, building and construction, and coal mining), but 
they have gradually been extended to a large variety of other industries engaged 
directly or indirectly on war work.—ED. 
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to an employee being ‘‘capable of and available for work’’, so as, 
partially, to offset the disadvantages of an employee being ‘“‘direct- 
ed” from his place of employment to work in a factory more essen- 
tial to the war effort. Some of the other provisions have changed 
the whole industrial outlook towards discipline (using the word in 
its widest sense), and it is in giving effect to these provisions that 
there emerges the third fundamental reason for the centralisation 
of personnel matters within a factory. In all undertakings sche- 
duled under the Orders, the employer is no longer free to discharge 
a man, except in cases of ‘‘serious misconduct’”’, and an employee is 
not free to leave his employment, unless each party has given to the 
other one week’s notice and secured the permission of the national 
service officer at the local office of the Ministry of Labour; secondly, 
both employers and employees have the right of appeal against the 
decisions of the national service officer, and in the case of dismissal 
for serious misconduct the employee has the right to have his case 
heard by an appeal board; thirdly, the amended Orders of 1942 
provide for the setting up of appropriate committees, composed of 
management and workpeople, to deal, inside the factory, with 
serious cases of absenteeism and lateness before further action can 
be taken by the Ministry of Labour. 

A brief chronological account may serve to indicate the nature 


of further changes, as they affected people in the factories, and 
the gradualness with which industrial mobilisation was completed. 


1949 


No significant changes took place in industry during the first five months. 
There were still one and a half million unemployed at the beginning of the year, 
and industrial mobilisation proceeded at a slow pace. In the period of crisis, 
May-June, no other considerations mattered except munition production, and an 
immense short-term effort was made, regardless of working conditions, long 
hours, and personal difficulties. 

Mr. Bevin, as Minister of Labour and National Service, laid down within the 
first few months of taking office the basis of the plan by which the country was to 
be mobilised. The Factory Department was transferred from the Home Office to 
his Ministry, and a Factory and Welfare Department was set up to deal with 
welfare inside and outside the factory. Attention was at once directed to the 
development of welfare facilities, including transport, billeting and feeding, 
shopping facilities, and ‘“‘music while you work”. In July, the Factories (Medical 
and Welfare Services) Order empowered the Chief Inspector of Factories to make 
arrangements where necessary for medical, nursing, and welfare supervision in 
war industries. In November, a further Order made compulsory the provision of 
canteens in war factories employing more than 250 persons. 

As an additional safeguard against the breakdown of industrial relations, the 
Minister set up in July a National Arbitration Tribunal to adjudicate on disputes 
where there had been failure to reach agreement. A Restriction on Engagement 
Order was applied to the engineering and building industries to stop the growing 
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evil of poaching skilled labour, and a “‘stand-still’’ Order was applied to agri- 
culture and coal mining to prevent men leaving jobs vital to the war effort. 

Throughout the year there were widespread increases in wages and in earn- 
ings, and no shortage of civilian goods. These were important factors which, 
coupled with the critical war outlook, accounted for an absence of major disputes 
even though there was an outcrop of minor labour disputes. 


1941 


In January, the Essential Work Order was introduced with the primary object 
of preventing unnecessary labour turnover in vital industries, and thereby help- 
ing to increase production and secure economy in the use of labour. 

The important task was to press forward with the mobilisation of the country’s 
manpower, and compulsory registration for employment and preliminary steps 
for mobilising womanpower were taken. The National Service (No. 2) Act, which 
received Royal Assent in December, declared that a liability rested on all persons 
of either sex to undertake some form of national service. It fixed the higher age- 
limit of the National Service Acts at 51 years, and extended their application to 
women for the purpose of maintaining the women’s auxiliary services. 

A plan to concentrate production in those industries not directly concerned in 
munition production was adopted with the dual purpose of reducing manpower 
and limiting supplies of non-essential goods. The scheme was followed by an 
extension of the coupon rationing system to a wider range of consumer goods and 
foreshadowed the appearance on the market of “utility’”’ wares at controlled 
prices. 

The 705,000 unemployed at the beginning of the year were soon absorbed and 
an acute labour shortage set in. Long hours of work, quite apart from time spent 
on civil defence duties, continued throughout the year, but industrial relations 
remained good. There was an increase in the number of disputes from 922 (1940) 
to 1,251, but the 1,080,000 days lost in 1941 were considerably less than in any of 
the five years preceding the war. Stability was due partly to the success of national 
arbitration machinery, and partly to the increased co-operation between employ- 
ers and trade unions. The cost of living was stabilised, but in spite of a Govern- 
ment White Paper counselling restraint in wage claims, the index of wages con- 
tinued to rise. 

The absence of personnel management in many industries remained an ob- 
stacle to full production. ‘The worst feature of labour conditions, not shown in 
statistics, is [the lack of] welfare arrangements to meet the influx and transfer 
of workers into war industries. The limits upon the worker’s standard of living 
are physical rather than monetary; they are set by rationing and shortages, 
rather than by earnings, and by the presence or absence of decent arrangements 
for housing, travelling and works feeding.’ 


1942 


Virtually no new principles were introduced in the manpower plan, but during 
the year existing regulations were applied with an increasing stringency, and the 
Ministry, through its manpower boards, used its powers of direction more ex- 
tensively. 

With the entry of women into industry in the previous year, the Minister 
introduced in January 1942 the Employment of Women (Control of Engagement) 
Order, under which the engagement of women between 20 and 31 years was con- 





1 The Economist, 14 Mar. 1942, Supplement: “‘Commercial History of 1941”, 
p. 5. 
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trolled through the employment exchanges and certain approved agencies. Royal 
Proclamations in March and October provided for the calling up of men between 
18 and 46 years and of women between 20 and 31 years. 

The system of block reservations was replaced by individual deferments, and 
special manpower boards, set up in 44 districts, determined whether a man or 
woman should be left on the job he or she was doing, by reference to the impor- 
tance of the job to the war effort and the possibility of replacement by an older 
man or a woman outside the call-up age groups. 

By the end of the year 54,000 factories covering 74 million men and women 
were scheduled under the Essential Work Orders. Absenteeism in the factories 
became a great problem during the year, but the majority of cases were dealt with 
by absentee committees composed of representatives of management and workers 
inside the factories. 

There was again a slight increase both in the number of disputes and in the 
aggregate of working days lost by disputes, but relationships remained steady 
and unmarred by serious stoppages. Substantial wage increases were claimed 
and earnings continued to rise, while the cost-of-living index was pegged back by 
Government subsidy and remained constant throughout the year at a figure 
equivalent to a rise of 29 per cent. on the official basis of reckoning since the out- 
break of war. An important feature in industrial relations was the establishment 
of joint production committees in the engineering and allied industries, and by 
December 2,000 such committees were covering 2 million workpeople. 

Broadly speaking, the process of mobilising Britain’s resources for war work 
was completed in 1942. All the able-bodied men and women who could be freed 
from civilian employment had been absorbed into the forces or war industries. 
Improvements in production, coupled with mobilisation of manpower, resulted in 
a big expansion in the output of munitions, and the Minister of Production an- 
nounced that production showed an increase of 50 per cent. over the output of 
1941. 

1943 


The process of mobilising Great Britain’s resources for war was virtually com- 
pleted in the previous year; 1943 was one of sustained and total effort. The extent 
of mobilisation can be seen from these statistics: out of a total adult population 
of 33.1 million available for work, nearly 22.8 million were “‘gainfully employed”’, 
mostly in the services or on vital work. In addition there were about one million 
men and women aged 65 and over in paid employment and 750,000 women in 
part-time employment. The vast proportion of the balance is accounted for by 
the 10 million women (mostly married) occupied in essential household duties, 
including the care and upbringing of 9 million children under 14 years. 

Production demands shifted in accordance with changing strategic needs. 
Overriding priorities were given to aircraft production, and the fulfilment of 
changing demands called for a high degree of flexibility and adaptability on the 
part of management and workpeople. The change-over was effected smoothly, 
but there were bound to be hardship cases. 

The stringency in the manpower position became more acute, and the regis- 
tration age for women was raised to 50 and young men were conscripted for the 
mines. The proportion of women in the aircraft industry rose from 12 per cent. 
(1940) to 40 per cent. (1943), and all told in the munition industries, including 
shipbuilding, women accounted for a third of the total labour force. 

There were approximately 834 million workpeople covered by the Essential 
Work Orders and unemployment reached the low level of 72,000. On the indus- 
trial relations side, the number of joint production committees had increased to 
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3,000, quite apart from extensions in the use of other joint consultative bodies 
(works councils and emergency ad hoc committees). 

The number of disputes involving stoppages of work rose from 1,303 (1942) 
to 1,775 and the number of working days lost rose to 1,527,000; nearly half of the 
disputes and of the total time lost occurred in coal mining. Most of the stoppages 
were of short duration, over four fifths terminating within three days. The num- 
ber of working days lost through stoppages, ‘‘though larger than for any of the 
five preceding years, was equivalent to only a small fraction of one working day 
per head when averaged over the whole of the wage earning population’’.'! Never- 
theless, the increased industrial unrest was a source of anxiety, particularly in the 
later months of the year. 

Increased attention was again paid to industrial health and welfare. Approx- 
imately 10,500 works canteens were in use, and the total number of people engaged 
in personnel management had risen from an estimated figure of 2,000 in 1939 to 
5,700 in 1943. Medical officers in war factories had increased in number from the 
pre-war figures of 35 (full time) and 70 (part time) to 180 (full time) and 750 (part 
time). The number of State registered nurses in industry in 1943 was over 6,000, 
and by December 1943, 1,450 nurseries were open to accommodate 65,000 child- 
ren, thereby permitting the mothers of small children to be free for full or part 


time work. 


THE PRACTICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


The foregoing survey indicates the gradualness and the scope 
of the changes which forced the establishment of personnel depart- 


ments in war industries. More often than not the changes took 
place before either management or workers fully grasped their 
purpose and significance and, frequently, before personnel and 
welfare.officers, themselves often inexperienced and untried, had 
more than a hazy idea of their duties and place in the management 
structure. 

There is still today confusion of thought on the title given to 
the head of the department, and the terms personnel, labour, em- 
ployment, and welfare manager are used somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately; but after five years there has emerged a fairly general accep- 
tance as to the functions of the personnel department. The brief 
account here given under each of the principal functions em- 
phasises the essential wartime developments, and does not attempt 
to include the full range of duties performed. 


Recruitment and Selection 


The large-scale transference of labour during the war has made 
it essential that the recruitment of workers into a factory should be 
the responsibility of men and women trained to interview and select. 
The case for centralisation rests in the value of having all labour 
requisitions analysed before being approved by management, and 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1944, p. 10. 
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the subsequent recruitment of workers based on consistent methods 
of engagement. 

Well-conducted interviews remain the first important step in 
proper selection, but the increasing number of medical departments 
has led to the interview being supplemented by a medical exam- 
ination, thus ensuring that jobs are filled after a proper assessment 
of the physical and mental capabilities of the applicant. Intelli- 
gence and aptitude tests provide a further aid to selection but most 
of the experienced psychologists have been seconded to the services, 
where tests have been used with considerable success. 

The National Service Acts, the need for accurate information 
concerning employees and their jobs, and the correct utilisation of 
the labour force have brought home the necessity of centralising 
personnel procedures and establishing and maintaining first-class 
record systems. Practically the only source of labour supply has 
been the Ministry of Labour exchanges and there is everything to 
be gained from a close personal relationship between the personnel 
officer and the Ministry official in examining the supply and de- 
mand position. Likewise the same basis of confidence has to be 
established with the manpower board in determining the cases of 
deferment for key workers and the releases of others for work of a 
higher priority. 

Although circumstances have demanded that interviewing and 
selection should be by trained officers in a centralised department, 
the foreman has an important part to play in actual engagements. 
It is obviously sound business practice for the foreman of a depart- 
ment to which applicants are going to be consulted before decisions 
are made, so that he is made to feel that he is concerned with 
selection, and thereby holds a full sense of responsibility in the 
ensuing period of employment for those engaged for his depart- 
ment. 


Employment 


It is to be expected that officers who engage workers, and are 
responsible for transfers, promotions, releases, and dismissals, 
should have a sound knowledge of statutory law relating to em- 
ployment. Common law recognises a special relationship between 
‘‘master”’ and “‘servant’’, but it is from a series of statutes that the 
worker finds the advantageous aspects arising from his contract of 
service. Factories Acts, workmen’s compensation, the national 
insurances; Employers’ Liability and Fatal Accidents Acts; Truck 
Acts; Trade Boards Acts—all are examples of statutory legislation 
relating to employment and are designed to give “‘protection”’ to 
employed persons. 
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In addition, nearly every company has its own special con- 
ditions of employment and it is customary for these to be listed 
in works rules. For these works rules to be accepted in a court 
of law, it is coming to be the practice to allow every employee to 
sign his willingness to observe them, and it is advisable that the 
works rules, unless they are already accepted as a trade custom, 
should be recognised and agreed to by the representatives of the 
workers. At all events, as conditions of employment vary, they 
will, as a general rule, be the subject of negotiations. 

It has become in recent years the accepted custom for the 
personnel department to see that the statutory and the accepted 
terms and conditions of employment are both understood and 
observed at all levels of the organisation. Much of the legislation 
introduced during the war—in particular, the Essential Work 
Orders—has to be administered by a centralised department if 
interpretations and procedures are to be standardised. Likewise, 
it is obviously the responsibility of the officer in charge of the 
personnel department, in carrying out the employment division of 
his function, to deal with releases and disciplinary matters both 
with the national service officer and with the appeal board. 


Initiation and Training 


In the earlier years of the war, lack of trained personnel and 
the overriding considerations of output prevented initiation 
schemes from receiving adequate attention. There were far too 
many cases of workers being brought into factories ‘“‘and left to 
find things out for themselves”. The importance of creating a 
favourable impression at the outset and enabling the new entrant 
to get perspective by seeing his job in relation to the process as a 
whole has gradually received wider recognition. A preliminary 
talk may be given by the head of the personnel department in 
which the history, policy, and organisation of the firm is explained. 
In the case of juveniles this talk is often supplemented in the 
medical section by films and pictorial shows designed to give a 
visual picture and to imprint on the mind of the new recruit certain 
essentials in regard to health, education, and safety. Factory tours 
which enable the new entrant to get perspective on the part he is 
to play in the company’s activities as a whole are an accepted 
practice in initiation schemes. 

The very high level of production in the munition factories 
could never have been achieved without training and the discrimi- 
nating use of “‘upgrading”. The bulk of the training had to be done 
in the engineering workshops themselves, but the Government 
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training centres, technical colleges, and similar institutions were 
expanded and pressed into service in 1940 and provided an invalu- 
able flow of trained men and women for the factories. 

The special circumstances of war have brought about a greater 
emphasis on training within industry than ever before in British 
history. The basis of all training in fundamental methods of work 
depends on an analysis of the job to be done. The best methods 
of doing a particular job are agreed upon, usually—in the larger 
concerns—between motion study representatives, supervisors 
and personnel officers. Instructors selected for their ability to 
teach are themselves instructed in the ‘‘best’’ methods and pass 
on their experience in the training schools to new entrants, up- 
graded workers, and men and women transferred or promoted to 
new jobs. 

There is a growing realisation that the training of apprentices 
must not be left to chance and casual supervision, but must be 
based on a predetermined schedule of work assignments covering 
the whole period of the apprenticeship, reinforced by technical 
college training, whenever possible. 

On the management side, the need for more careful selection 
and training of foremen has long been apparent. It was to meet 
this need that special wartime training courses were sponsored at 
technical colleges by the Ministry of Labour. Within the works 
there has been a large increase in the number of foremen’s con- 
ferences. The object of these internal conferences is not only to 
improve the technical knowledge of the supervisor but his know- 
ledge of company policy, so that he may prove to be a more effective 
leader and workshop manager. 

All training schemes, to be effective, must have continuity, 
since training, like education, is a continuous process. It is a part 
of the personnel manager’s work to advise management in the 
formulation of such training schemes and to assist the trained 
instructors in carrying out their programmes. 


Methods and Standards of Remuneration 


As with major conditions of employment, wage rates are nor- 
mally the subject of negotiation between a company through its 
officers, or through an employers’ federation, and the representa- 
tives of the employees. In many of the larger organisations the 
head of the personnel department stands in an advisory relation- 
ship to the board on matters of wage policy. 

Apart from this advisory position it is increasingly the practice 
in industry for the head of the personnel department to be held 
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responsible for maintaining the company’s accepted or negotiated 
wage structure. The need for a decision on wage matters from the 
personnel department arises either from queries resulting from 
changes in normal workshop routine (job transfers, absenteeism, 
faulty clocking, holidays, plant breakdown), or from alterations in 
methods or standards of remuneration. 

The whole wage structure of war industry has been built up on 
the foundation of pre-war economic life. The application in the 
various departments of a factory of basic wage increases, cost-of- 
living and war bonus advances, the speeding up of piece rate jobs, 
interpretations of overtime awards, relaxation of existing agree- 
ments to permit women to replace men are examples of the wage 
problems faced within a factory after the national negotiations have 
been concluded. 

Personnel officers, through their contacts with management, 
workers, and their representatives, are in a position to ensure uni- 
formity within the framework of the company’s policy in queries 
and grievances that arise; or where decisions cannot be given, to 
see that reference is made without delay to the appropriate author- 


ity. 
Joint Consultation 


The present war has given a new impetus to the formation of 
joint consultative bodies in the factories. The outstanding de- 
velopment has been the introduction of joint production committees 
whose primary function is ‘‘to consult and advise on matters re- 
lating to production and increased efficiency for this purpose in 
order that maximum output may be obtained from the factory’’. 

These joint production committees, strongly urged in the first 
place by shop stewards’ committees and the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union, were first set up in 1942, when agreements were 
reached between the Ministry of Supply and the trade unions for 
their adoption in royal ordnance factories, and between the Engi- 
neering and Allied Employers’ Federation and the trade unions for 
their establishment in the private munitions and metal industries.! 

Although insisting on the voluntary character of the joint pro- 
duction committees, the Government has clearly shown its support 
of them. The Minister of Labour has included provisions in the 
Essential Work Orders which stimulate the formation of joint 
bodies and give specific functions to works committees wherever 
they exist; the Minister of Production has linked up the work of 
production committees with regional and national organisations; 


1 For the text of the agreements, see British Joint Production Machinery, 
op. cit., Appendix III. 
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and the appropriate Ministers have urged their development in 
aircraft production and in the mines. According to the Ministry of 
Production, there were in December 1943, 2,850 committees in 
firms with more than 150 employees and 1,584 in smaller firms. 

At the same time there has been an extension in the number of 
works councils and committees modelled on the Whitley system, 
and some of these joint consultative bodies have revised their 
constitutions so as to deal with questions of the type which form the 
basis of the functions of joint production committees. It is not 
possible to make an exact estimate of the number of workers cover- 
ed by all these joint committees but “‘it is probable that at the pre- 
sent time they cover more than 3,500,000 workers’’.' 

As is to be expected, there have been degrees of success and 
failure to record in the achievements of consultative bodies and of 
the joint production committees in particular. The report of the 
International Labour Office just cited devotes a chapter to an 
evaluation of their achievements, and in the summary concludes 
that: 

The range of activities . . . has included the promotion of morale, through 
better understanding of the problems faced by both sides, and through more 
adequate appreciation of the urgency and importance of the industrial war effort, 
and obtaining a substantial increase in output . . .Joint committees appear to have 
been most effective when their activities have not been absorbed by problems of 
discipline. An essential factor of success has been the willingness of trade union 
officials and management to receive and experiment with individual proposals 
regardless of their origin.” 


Most of the wartime emphasis on consultation in the factories 
has centred round the activities of these joint production com- 
mittees. There is a danger in attaching too great a significance to 
their development, since it is not yet clear whether the motive for 
their origin, which was unquestioned and compelling in wartime, 
will apply with the same force under conditions of peace. For that 
reason the extended use of facilities for consultation, generally, 
as distinct from the committees dealing exclusively with produc- 
tion problems, may prove to have a more permanent significance. 

It is, therefore, in the direction of establishing, maintaining, 
and improving the means of co-operation and the methods by 
which consultation takes place that the personnel function of man- 
agement is primarily concerned. In particular, it is the responsi- 
bility of the head of the personnel department to establish a close 
liaison with all members of the consultative body, with the aim 
of promoting that degree of confidence without which no joint 


1 Ibid., p. 89. 
2 Ibid., p. 194. 
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committee can achieve the purpose for which it was devised. 
Much of the detailed arrangements for meetings, agendas, and 
minutes, the machinery for elections, and the organisation of the 
various ad hoc subcommittees set up as circumstances dictate are 
by common experience accepted responsibilities of the personnel 
department. 


Working Conditions and Employee Services 


Wartime conditions have compelled a closer watch to be kept 
over the health of industrial workers and have emphasised the 
need for reducing to a minimum fatigue, boredom, and the hazards 
of employment.: Medical officers and trained nurses have a reason- 
able degree of autonomy in their department, and, in consequence, 
a policy of co-operation with frequent consultation and inter- 
change of information is the model relationship between the medical 
officer or qualified nurse and the personnel manager. Joint action 
must be taken in the selection and training of new entrants, ensur- 
ing compliance with Factories Acts and other legislation, and in 
designing a positive health programme; this implies the continuous 
supervision over the physical well-being of the individual from 
the moment he is engaged, so that the amount of time lost through 
accident, illness, and discontent is reduced to a minimum, to the 
mutual advantage of worker and employer. 

Before the war there were in almost all industries a varying 
number of employee services, which under wartime conditions 
have been extended and multiplied. The nature and extent of the 
services vary according to the geographical location of the works, 
the size and profitability of the undertaking, and the special diffi- 
culties and changing circumstances of the times. They include 
today such items as transport, billeting, recreation and entertain- 
ment, day nurseries, shopping facilities for women, and individual 
advice on personal and domestic problems. 

The introduction of large numbers of new workers to industry 
has made personal contact with the individual more necessary 
than ever. The serious problem of absenteeism, which became 
accentuated with the introduction of part time and married women 
into industry, is a typical example of the need for the right approach 
and personal contact with the individual. The welfare division of 
the personnel department is at the same time responsible for wel- 
fare outside as well as inside the factory, and by the fullest contact 
with the regional and local welfare offices of the Ministry of Labour 
and other appropriate bodies has assisted employees to solve their 
personal problems. There has also been an extension of those 
employee services which were well known before the war, examples 
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of which are sick club benefits, hospital funds, and holidays with 
pay schemes. 

All these services depend for their success on the measure of 
mutual trust and co-operation which exists between management 
and workers. To this end the development of the principle of 
consultation, already referred to, has resulted in the formation 
of ad hoc committees, on which employees have the opportunity of 
expressing their views and of sharing in the administration of 
schemes which directly affect their interests. 


SPECIAL WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Ministry of Supply (Royal Ordnance Factories) 


The Ministry of Supply exercises three types of control: direct 
control in which the factories are managed by the Ministry of 
Supply; an agency factory managed by a company on behalf of 
the Ministry; factories working on Ministry of Supply contracts 
over which control is exercised by the Ministry by means of pri- 
orities in material and labour. Among the factories directly con- 
trolled and managed by the Ministry are the royal ordnance 
factories engaged on explosives manufacture, filling, and engineer- 
ing. There are, of course, big differences between these groups of 
factories. In the engineering factories high precision work is 
demanded in the manufacture of guns and small arms, whereas 
in the filling factories most of the operations call for a lesser degree 
of skill, but bring with them problems of danger, monotony, and 
boredom. 

It is in the royal ordnance factories under this Ministry that the 
most significant development in personnel management has oc- 
curred. There were, in 1943, 42 royal ordnance factories, made up 
of 10 filling, 8 explosive, and 24 engineering factories, and peak 
figures of employment were stated by the Minister to be 300,000 
persons, of whom 60 per cent. were women, 32.5 per cent. semi- 
skilled and unskilled men, and 7.5 per cent. skilled men. The 
personnel organisation in these 42 royal ordnance factories has 
evolved during the war years, and there are labour departments in 
all of them, staffed by approximately 600 selected labour officers, 
many of whom were trained under the Ministry’s own wartime 
training schemes. Each of these labour departments is under the 
direction of a senior labour manager, who is responsible for seeing 
that the labour policy of the Ministry of Supply is understood and 
carried out in the factory. These labour departments throughout 
the 42 factories are contacted by six area labour managers, and the 
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area labour managers report to the Chief Labour Management 
Officer at headquarters, where two Senior Labour Managers, 
seconded from industry, one man and one woman, advise the 
Ministry of Supply on the policy to be adopted and ensure the 
uniform application of that policy throughout the various organ- 
isations. 

It will be seen that there are two problems in royal ordnance 
factories which are different from the general run of industry. The 
first problem is one of size. The personnel of the royal ordnance 
factory varies from 2,000, which is the smallest, to about 25,000 in 
number. One typical filling factory is built on an area covering nine 
square miles, and is not so much one factory (or “group”’ as it is 
called) as twelve, spread out over this wide area. Owing to the 
risks involved in production, the workshops are split up into small 
sections, and in the factory referred to there are 1,600 such small 
workrooms. 

The second problem relates to the fact that they have been built 
and entirely staffed during the war, so that there was a complete 
lack of tradition and background during the early days of recruit- 
ment, which, to meet the needs of production, had to take place at 
a far greater speed than would normally be desirable. In addition, 
while in most of the factories the percentage of officially ‘‘trans- 
ferred”’ workers is small compared with those coming from within 
travelling distance, many are living away from home for the first 
time, and even for the others “‘shift’”’ life and a completely new 
environment have necessitated considerable adjustments, while 
practically the whole of the management and senior supervisory 
staff have had to be imported from other parts of the country, and 
in the case of the filling and explosive factories in particular, from 
other industries and occupations. 

The importance of a properly formulated labour policy, there- 
fore, cannot be over-emphasised, and the Ministry has implemented 
this policy by the establishment of labour departments in all its 
royal ordnance factories, the senior labour manager of the depart- 
ment being directly responsible to the senior executive, the super- 
intendent. On the administration side the labour departments 
cover all matters appertaining to employment, industrial relations 
including the operation of the joint consultative machinery and local 
trade union contacts, amenities and employee services, liaison with 
hostels, the Ministry of Labour Factory and Welfare Department, 
and other external organisations. 

As an essential factor in the Ministry’s labour policy has been 
the maintenance and development of direct contact with the work- 
ers, labour officers are attached to the various sections of the plant 
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in an approximate ratio of 1 to 400 employees in filling and ex- 
plosive factories, and 1 to 800 in the engineering factories. These 
labour officers work the same hours and shifts as the employees and 
the rest of the shop management. 

As far as other aspects of the personnel function of management 
are concerned, the medical and canteen departments are controlled 
by specialists, but there is a close liaison between them and the 
labour management organisation. 

In the larger factories there is, of course, a greater degree of 
functionalisation, but where the size and distribution of the factory 
renders this necessary, regular meetings of the labour department 
staff are held, and there is regular consultation and co-operation 
within the department so that it may operate as an effective unit of 
administration. 

It should also be mentioned that the Ministry has provided in 
its labour policy for full recognition of trade union interests and the 
right of representation. Wage rates are actually fixed centrally by 
agreement with the unions concerned, but the factory Whitley 
council and joint production committee are the recognised channels 
of consultation on questions of working conditions, problems of 
production, and industrial relationships generally; while in the 
larger factories provision is made for group committees, of which 
the labour officers working on shifts act as joint secretaries, thus 
giving an opportunity for wider representation and consultation at 
the various levels of the organisation. 

A good illustration of the advantages of joint consultation can 
be seen in connection with the transfers and reductions which have 
had to be effected in some of the factories. One of the problems 
with which the royal ordnance factories have been faced is that 
since their inauguration the labour position has never been static. 
In the early days strength had to be built up quickly in order to 
meet production needs; and more recently, again to meet changing 
demands, transfers have had to be effected often to other districts. 
This has been done in close consultation with the Ministry of 
Labour, the trade unions, and the workers’ representatives in the 
factory, and carried out with the maximum amount of individual 
consideration for all concerned. 

Some measure of the successful development of the Ministry's 
labour policy in the royal ordnance factories can be gauged from the 
almost complete absence of stoppages and strikes in these factories. 


Ministry of Aircraft Production 


The aircraft industry consists of a large number of firms of 
varying sizes which accept contracts from the Ministry of Aircraft 
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Production. In some factories these contracts represent a very small 
proportion of the total volume of work, while others are engaged 
100 per cent. on aircraft work. In very few instances is the Min- 
istry the owner of the factory, but as the largest or only purchaser 
of its products the Ministry can exercise a very high degree of 
indirect control. In exercising this indirect control, the policy of 
the Ministry has been to give contractors every encouragement 
and assistance and to endeavour to help them to reach the highest 
possible standard. Only in the very last resort has compulsion been 
employed. For this reason personnel policy has not been laid down 
at headquarters and imposed on the factories. 

During the early years of the war, when the tremendous ex- 
pansion was taking place, the immediate need for production led 
managements to concentrate on those problems which had a direct 
influence on output, and to ignore aspects of management where 
the effect, though enormous, was indirect. In these circumstances 
personnel management, where it developed at all, developed piece- 
meal. Many firms realised that it was necessary to employ an 
official to deal with certain aspects of personnel work, but too fre- 
quently there was a failure to understand the type of person needed 
for the appointment or the knowledge, training, and experience 
required. In many cases some valued servant of the company whose 
services were no longer required in wartime was appointed as a 
personnel officer without regard to training or qualifications, with 
the result that the development of personnel management was 
seriously retarded. 

Under the stress of wartime conditions, medical services, can- 
teens, and other amenities were built up and were generally of a 
high standard. Failing to realise the importance of a co-ordinated 
personnel policy, firms tended to make ad hoc appointments of 
specialist officers to deal with personnel problems as they arose. 
Welfare officers were brought into industry to deal with the grow- 
ing problem of women entrants, and labour officers were introduced 
to cope with labour supply questions and contacts with the Ministry 
of Labour. Chiefly owing to this lack of co-ordination, however, 
development proved inadequate; labour wastage was high and the 
reputation of the aircraft industry at a low ebb. The Third Report 
from the Select Committee on National Expenditure commented 
that ‘‘some firms engaged in the aircraft industry have been some- 
what slow in developing personnel organisations’’.! 

There was in the earlier war years a good deal of unrest in the 
workshops in common with most firms in the engineering and metal 
trades. This was largely the result of the very real difficulties con- 





1 Op. cit., p. 15. 
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fronting management and workers and of the absence of internal 
machinery for developing mutual confidence and understanding. 
As many aircraft firms were federated engineering establishments, 
this need was partly met by the creation of joint production com- 
mittees arising from the agreement negotiated between the Em- 
ployers’ Federation and the Amalgamated Engineering Union. A 
very large number of these advisory committees were set up 
throughout the industry, giving workers a voice in the technical 
questions of production, together with numerous ad hoc subcom- 
mittees to deal with breaches of discipline, absenteeism, and mat- 
ters affecting workers’ interests. 

In November 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps became Minister of Air- 
craft Production and his influence had far-reaching effects on the 
development of personnel management in the industry. Both in 
public speeches and by factory visits he showed an interest and a 
determination to foster its development. In December he set up a 
Production Efficiency Board, which included among its functions 
the organisation throughout the industry of personnel management 
on sound lines. A senior personnel manager was a member of the 
Board, and on the advice of the Board experienced personnel officers 
were subsequently attached to the staffs of the regional control. 
The function of these regional personnel officers was to advise con- 
tractors on any aspect of personnel management. As members of 
the regional controllers’ staff, their work has been directed and 
organised by the controllers though the policy they recommend has 
been approved and to a certain extent formulated at headquarters. 
In contacts with a firm both the Production Efficiency Board and 
the regional personnel officers have paid special attention to matters 
affecting labour utilisation and labour wastage. 

Difficulties have often been found to arise through faulty 
organisation in personnel departments and through the unavoid- 
able shortage of trained personnel. To meet this problem the 
Production Efficiency Board issued in 1943 a series of leaflets en- 
titled ‘‘Notes for the Guidance of Personnel Officers’, setting out 
the basis of sound personnel organisation. 

The achievements of the aircraft industry and the decisive part 
it is playing in the prosecution of the war are common knowledge. 
It has faced enormous difficulties because of its rapid growth and 
the changing production demands made on it. The success of its 
mission in actual workshop production has depended on the realisa- 
tion of an intelligent co-operation between management and work- 
people. This has been the aim and purpose of personnel manage- 
ment. There is nothing new or revolutionary in personnel manage- 
ment as it has developed throughout the industry. The Ministry 
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has concentrated on encouraging sound, well-tested principles, em- 
phasising that these principles can only be put into practice where 
trained people are able to establish the most efficient method of 
organisation. It has endeavoured to spread good personnel manage- 
ment as widely as possible so that the greatest number of aircraft 
workers will benefit by these methods. Its aim has been to ensure 
that personnel management is practised in the rank and file of air- 
craft firms and not only in a few select establishments. At the same 
time it has always urged that the standard of personnel administra- 
tion should not be lowered and that only the best possible methods 
can be accepted. 


An objective assessment of the evolution of personnel manage- 
ment in Government-aided factories is supplied by the House of 
Commons Select Committee on National Expenditure.! The Com- 
mittee has made numerous references in its reports to personnel 
management, basing its judgments on what it saw in the Govern- 
ment-aided factories. Most of the findings in the early wartime 
investigations were very critical, pointing out the absence or lack of 
effective personnel management in war factories. There were com- 
ments on the need for managements to pay greater attention to the 
physical and psychological factors influencing the lives of workers 
for the purpose of building morale, on which the maintenance and 
improvement of output so largely depends. 

At a later stage, in the Third Report (1942-1943), which was 
devoted wholly to a review of personnel management, welfare, and 
health in war factories, the Committee expressed the view that 
‘labour management has in the last two years won a definite status 
in industry” and explained the nature of personnel management 
and the work of personnel officers in these words: 


. .. the maximum efficiency cannot be attained unless the human factor in pro- 
duction is recognised as being of at least as much importance as the engineering 
and research sides. Once this principle is accepted, the management, in order to 
ensure the whole-hearted co-operation from the workers, must adopt a clear 
policy for all personnel and welfare matters. The functions of a personnel officer 
can briefly be defined as those of a specialised adviser to the management, super- 
visors, and foremen on all questions affecting relations between the workers and 
the management.? 


The Training of Personnel Officers 


The exact number of men and women practising personnel 
management before the war is not known but it can be estimated 





1 See, for example, the Seventeenth and Twenty-first Reports for the Session 
al and the Third and Tenth Reports for the Session 1942-1943. 
2 Op. cit., p. 13. 
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that the number did not exceed 1,600, 60 per cent. of whom were 
women. Very few of the men had undertaken any specific training 
for personnel management; for although a number had taken uni- 
versity degrees in commerce, economics, and history, with the 
addition in some cases of post-graduate courses in business admin- 
istration, the majority had gained their experience in the workshop 
and acquired within industry itself a practical background to prob- 
lems of industrial relations and business administration. On the 
other hand, perhaps 40 per cent. of the women had set out with the 
express intention of making personnel management and welfare 
supervision their career and had taken the only available recognised 
training for this work. This training consisted of a combination of 
theoretical and practical work, and was carried out by the social 
science departments of certain universities in collaboration with 
the Institute of Labour Management. It took the form of either a 
degree course followed by a year’s post-graduate social science 
course or a two-year social science certificate course, coupled in both 
cases with special lectures on personnel management and two 
months’ practical work taken in the personnel department of two 
contracting industries under the guidance of experienced personnel 
managers. The social science certificate was taken with a special 
bias towards industrial subjects such as industrial law, industrial 
psychology, industrial relations, the growth and development of 
industry, labour movements, etc. 

By 1943, according to an estimate from the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, there were 5,759 personnel officers working in factories 
employing more than 250 persons, and as the figure has undoubt- 
edly increased since that date, it is clear that a fourfold increase 
has taken place since the outbreak of war. 

An unsatisfied demand for the services of experienced men and 
women first began to make itself felt in 1940; some transfers from 
non-essential to war industries took place, but it was apparent that 
additional and more concentrated courses were essential. A three 
months’ emergency training course, planned in 1940 by the In- 
stitute of Labour Management and the Joint Universities Council 
for Social Studies, was therefore adopted by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. This course consisted of an abbreviated form 
of the social science course with the addition of one month’s practical 
experience in a factory personnel department. Twenty-five of 
these courses were held between 1940 and the spring of 1944 at 
the social science departments of the London School of Economics, 
and Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Liverpool Universities; 800 
students, aged over 25, of both sexes took this shortened course 
during those four years, and in addition the full-time social science 
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course continued and was responsible for training annually approxi- 
mately 75 women of student age. 

With the object of presenting a co-ordinated picture of the 
nature and scope of personnel management for those who were 
not able to take advantage of a full-time course even as brief as 
three months and who were already engaged in the work, the 
Ministry of Labour, in conjunction with the Institute of Labour 
Management and various educational authorities, in 1943 organ- 
ised a number of “‘refresher’’ courses. These have been held in 
ten industrial centres and have been attended by more than 500 
persons. They usually consist of 30 lectures, covering the social 
and industrial background, industrial legislation, and the practice 
of personnel management. Finally, very valuable educative work 
has been done by national associations such as the Industrial Wel- 
fare Society, the Institute of Labour Management, the Institute 
of Industrial Administration, and the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology in providing opportunities for the regular ex- 
change of information among personnel officers by means of 
meetings, week-end conferences, and publications. 

In addition to provision made by the Ministry of Labour for 
industry generally, the Ministry of Supply in 1941 and 1942 
arranged with the Ministry of Labour and the Liverpool University 
Social Science Department to send untrained labour officers from 
the royal ordnance factories, in groups of about 30, to that uni- 
versity for a six weeks’ course on the theoretical aspects of per- 
sonnel management, which was attended by a total of 50 men and 
139 women; in 1943 and 1944 the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
through the Ministry of Labour, made similar arrangements at 
the Edinburgh Social Science Department for the members of the 
personnel departments of aircraft undertakings. 

All these emergency arrangements have made some contribu- 
tion towards improving the standard of personnel management 
in Great Britain, which was admittedly low, particularly in war- 
time industries in the first years of the war. The weaknesses, 
however, lay not only in the inexperience of executives in per- 
sonnel departments but also at the board level, where there was 
frequently an absence of carefully thought-out personnel policy, 
and on the floor of the workshop, where supervision, still suffering 
from dilution, found it difficult to accept the changed outlook of 
management and the reason for the introduction of a personnel 
department. As the Chief Inspector of Factories wrote: 

The great advance, however, must come from the right attitude . . . from the 


directorate to the chargehand, with the necessary close co-operation with trade 
union representatives and internal committees. Close team work of all concerned, 
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with the skilled advice of trained personnel management, will go far toward 

bringing to the forefront that emphasis on the value of the human side in industry 
that has been so neglected in the past and is now shown to be of such supreme 
importance.! 


In spite of the fact that industry as a whole failed to grasp and 
apply these essential principles in the early days of the war, there 
has since been a notable development both in the quality of per- 
sonnel management and in the extent to which it is practised in 
British industry. The experience of the last five years has shown 
that industry will emerge from the present war with a greater 
appreciation of the value of personnel work, and a higher level of 
technical application than ever before. 


CONCLUSION 


The development of personnel management has sprung from 
the intrinsic need for its adoption and extension in industry. The 
workers themselves have expressed this view, as may be illustrated 
by the resolution of the women members of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, who recently called for the extended employ- 
ment of women welfare and personnel officers.2, Many senior trade 
union officials have expressed similar views and have addressed 
conferences of personnel and welfare officers and lectured to 
students at the Ministry of Labour training courses. There have, 
of course, been criticisms, based on the failings of a minority of 
practising personnel officers, but this account should already have 
made it clear that the rapid demand for a fourfold increase in the 
number of specialists could not have been met without some 
lowering of standards, leading to the inevitable appointment of a 
few men and women unsuited by training and temperament to 
win the confidence of management and workers. 

Once the critical period of “production at any price’’ which 
followed the Dunkirk evacuation had passed, managements of war 
factories gave increasing attention to the needs of workers and to 
problems of morale, and it is here that personnel management, 
with its insistence on the importance of good factory relations, held 
out the promise of a closer industrial collaboration. Development 
has, however, been slow in shipbuilding and the cotton and woollen 
textile industries, and almost negligible in road and rail transport 
and coal mining. In the last named industry a plea for “a new 
technique of labour management”’ and “the introduction of per- 

1 Annual Report of the Chief ey of Factories for the year 1942. Cmd. 6471 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1943). 


2 Second Women’s National tN te of the A.E.U., held at Leicester, 4-5 
May 1944. 
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sonnel managers’’ was made in the House of Commons by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power." 

The underlying reason for the official support of personnel 

management is inherent in the Government’s declared manpower 
policy already referred to: 
. . . first, to secure, within the limits of our war economy, that each citizen is so 
engaged that the maximum use is made of his or her ability; secondly, to see that 
working and living conditions are as satisfactory as is possible in wartime; and 
thirdly . . . ensure that individual rights are reasonably safeguarded and the 
democratic spirit is preserved.” 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Minister of Labour and National Service, 
has supported these words by the numerous activities of his depart- 
ment; by the inauguration of a Conference on Industrial Health 
(April 1943)*; by the development of training courses for personnel 
managers and welfare supervisors; by the issue of the various 
Regulations and Orders affecting the conditions of industrial em- 
ployment; and by faith in the traditional British method of volun- 
tary agreements negotiated between the representatives of employ- 
ers and workpeople. 

The numerous investigations into the influence of the industrial 
environment upon the physical and psychological health of workers 
have aroused a widespread interest in the human aspect of manage- 
ment. Following on the definitions of personnel management 
published by the International Labour Office’, both the annual 
reports of the Chief Inspector of Factories and the findings of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure have sought to intro- 
duce into their observations on the development of personnel 
management much of the new thought and practice which has 
evolved from the experience of British industry. The latest 
definition of personnel management to be published follows closely 
on and owes much to the research of the three authorities already 
referred to: 


Personnel management is that part of the management function which is 
primarily concerned with the human relationships within an organisation. Its 
objective is the maintenance of those relationships on a basis which, by con- 
sideration of the well-being of the individual, enables all those engaged in the 
undertaking to make their maximum personal contribution to the effective work- 
ing of that undertaking. 

In particular, personnel management is concerned with: 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 13 July 1944 (Debate on Civil 
Estimates: Ministry of Fuel and Power), col. 1923. 

2 See above, pp. 713-714. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, pp. 447- 
465: “The First British Industrial Health Conference’’. 

* Cf. “The Organisation and Functions of Personnel Management in Indus- 
trial Undertakings’, loc. cit. 
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Methods of recruitment, selection, training and education and with the 
proper employment of personnel; 

Terms of employment, methods and standards of remuneration, working 
conditions, amenities, and employee services; 

The maintenance and effective use of facilities for joint consultation be- 
tween employers and employees and between their representatives, and of 
recognised procedures for the settlement of disputes.' 


It may be concluded that in this war the necessity for effective 
personnel management has been more widely understood; the prin- 
ciples have been reaffirmed and the nature of present-day practice 
more authoritatively stated. Industry will, therefore, face the tran- 
sition period when the war has been won with the knowledge that 
industrial efficiency will depend on the degree of success with which 
it solves its human problems no less than on the techniques of its 
production. Therein lies the responsibility of the personnel function 
of management and the measure of its opportunity. 








j me INSTITUTE OF LABOUR MANAGEMENT: Labour Management (London), June/ 
uly 1944. 











Wartime Inflation in India and its 
Social Repercussions 


Wartime developments have led to a sharp rise in prices and in the 
cost of living in India which has had widespread social and economic 
repercussions. In the following article the available statistics have been 
used to bring out the extent of the rise in the prices of various com- 
modities, the factors tending to promote inflation, and the effects of the 
rise on the cost of living of industrial workers and for the rural popula- 
tion. A brief reference is also made to the measures taken by the Cen- 
tral Government towards the control of the inflationary trend and the 
adjustment of the workers’ earnings to the wartime situation. 


Since 1940 war expenditure in India has been heavy and, con- 
sequently, the volume of monetary incomes has largely increased. 
In the peculiar conditions of the country, its organisation for total 
war has presented many difficulties, although most of them are 
common to all belligerent countries, and there has been a sharp rise 
in prices. While, because of the lack of sufficiently detailed data, 
the effects of the wartime rise in prices on the income of persons 
employed in agricultural and industrial production are difficult to 
assess with accuracy, there can be little doubt that the social reper- 
cussions have been serious. A brief description of the extent and 
characteristics of the wartime rise in prices and the measures taken 
to combat it, together with a review of some of the most important 
of these social repercussions is given below. 


TuHeE RIsE IN PRICES 


The following table shows the changes in the index numbers of 
wholesale prices for the whole country by groups of commodities 
from August 1939 to March 1943. 

There was a considerable rise in the prices of all commodities 
during the first few months of the war, stimulated probably by a 
speculative accumulation of stocks in the expectation of a continued 
rise in prices. A recession, however, followed as a result of the lull 
in active military operations, and in August 1940 the indices for 
“food and tobacco” and ‘“‘other agricultural commodities’’ fell as 
low as 103.2 and 98.2 réspectively. Since then, the prices of all 
commodities have continued to rise. From August 1939 to March 
1943 the general index of wholesale prices more than doubled. 
Because of increasing war demand and continued decline in imports, 
the prices of manufactured goods rose sharply. The prices of cotton 
manufactures rose over 300 per cent. The prices of industrial raw 
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TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS 
OF COMMODITIES, AUGUST 1939 - MARCH 1943 


Base: 19 August 1939 = 100 





. August | March | August | March 
Commodity group 1939 1940 1940 1941 





General index 100.3 | 127.5 | 108.4 | 118.8 
Food and tobacco! 100.3 | 117.9 | 103.2 | 108.1 
Other agricultural com- 
modities* 100.7 | 151.5 98.2 | 112.4 
Raw materials* 100.2 | 125.4 | 118.9 | 125.9 
Manufactured articles‘ 100.0 | 133.0 | 109.3 | 131.7 
Sugar 99.0 | 121.0} 89.0} 91.0 
Kerosene 100.0 | 117.0 | 124.0 | 126.0 
Cotton manufactures 100.0 | 123.0 | 110.0*| 132.0* 
Galvanised corrugated 
iron sheets 100.0 | 128.0 | 132.0 | 194.0 





























The sign * signifies ‘estimated figure” 
1 Rice, wheat, tea, groundnut, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and copra, 
2 Cotton (raw), jute (raw), and linseed. 
3 Pig iron, coal, lac, wool (raw), hide and skins (raw), kerosene, and petrol. 
4 Cotton manufactures, jute manufactures, cement, galvanised corrugated sheets, and leather, 
Source: RESERVE Banx oF INp1A: Report on Currency & Finance for the Year 1942-43 (Bombay, 
Times of India Press, 1943), Statement II, p. 72. 


materials produced in India, such as jute and cotton, rose less rapid- 
ly than the prices of consumers’ goods, largely because of difficulties 
of export and shipping.’ 

Prices in different parts of the country showed large variations 


as a result of difficulties of transportation and local differences in 
respect of supplies and purchasing power. During the eleven 
months ending May 1943, for instance, while the index number of 
wholesale prices for the whole country (compiled by the Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India) showed an increase of 50 per 
cent., the corresponding increase in the case of Calcutta was 79 per 
cent.? Prices of food grains, in particular, rose more rapidly in 
industrial centres than in rural areas. Table II shows the indices 
of wholesale prices for all commodities in Calcutta and Bombay. 

By June 1943 the general index of wholesale prices for the whole 
country had risen by 50 per cent. as compared with June 1942. 
Although the increase was more or less uniformly distributed over 
the price levels of primary commodities as a whole and of manu- 
factured articles, there were considerable variations in the prices 
of the different primary commodities, The rise in the case of food 
and tobacco and of other agricultural commodities, which was espe- 
cially pronounced, was 87 and 79 per cent. respectively, as against 
8 per cent. only in that of raw materials. 





1 The following table shows the exports of raw cotton and raw jute from 1939-40 
to 1942-43: 


Percentage 
1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 decline 


Raw cotton (bales of 400 Ibs. 
2,167,500 1,437,500 301,000 89.6 
243,500 314,900 239,100 58.1 


Source: GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, STATISTICAL RESEARCH Branca: Monthly Survey of Business 
Conditions in India (Dethi), Vol. XI, No. 1, Apr. 1943, pp. 4 and 6. 


* RESERVE BANK oF INpIA: Report of the Central Board of Directors for the Year 
ended 30th June, 1943 (Bombay, Times of India Press, 1943), p. 6. 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CALCUTTA 
AND BOMBAY (ALL COMMODITIES), OCTOBER 1939 - aprit 1943 


Base: July 1914 = 100 





October | October | October | September] March April 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1943 


Calcutta 118 121 151 198 272 293 
Bombay _ 115 152 229 256 264 
































Source: GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, STATISTICAL RESEARCH BRANCH: Monthly Survey of Business 
Conditions in India, various issues. 


The disparity in the relative prices of various commodities was 
even more pronounced in Calcutta, where the index number of 
wholesale prices for all commodities, which had risen from 137 in 
June 1941 to 182 in June 1942 (33 per cent.), advanced further to 
325 in May 1943 (79 per cent. over June 1942). The indices for 
cereals and pulses, which were 154 and 151 respectively in June 
1942, had, however, shot up to 473 and 374 respectively in May 1943, 
while, during the same period, sugar showed a comparatively small 
rise from 210 to 311, tea, after a rise in the winter months, declined 
from 259 to 192, and ‘“‘other food articles” rose from 294 to 545.! 

The rise in prices was higher in India than in some of the other 
Allied belligerent countries. The quarterly index of average month- 
ly wholesale prices (July 1939=100) rose between July-September 
1939 and January-March 1943 from 102 to 165 in the United 


Kingdom, from 103 to 134 in Canada, from 102 to 129 in the United 
States, and from 105 to 280 in India.? 


TABLE III. RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR RURAL 
CENTRES BY ZONES IN 1943 


Base: January 1943 = 100 





All articles of food Clothing 





April July October [April July October 


Eastern 109 154 1842 130 143 1348 
Northern 100 115 119 131 112 117 
Southern 111 121 127 136 127 96 





























1 The index number for each zone is based on the average of the figures recorded for five rural 
centres. Figures for ‘‘fuel and lighting’ and “‘miscellaneous”’ are not given, as kerosene oil is the 
only important item in the first group and the second is made up of tobacco and soap. No attempt 
has been made to construct general price indices, as the percentages of consumption expenditure 
are not available for rural centres. It may be added, however, that the percentages of consumption 
expenditure for the textile centre of Ahmedabad are 49.3 per cent. for food, 18.0 per cent. for hous- 
ing, 9.1 per cent. for clothing, and 23.6 per cent. miscellaneous (I.L.0.: Year Book of Labour Sta- 
tistics 1942, p. 177). 

2 Based on four rural centres only. 

3 Based on three rural centres only. 

Source: Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 101; No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 127; No. 6, 
Dec. 1943, p. 155. 


1 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA: Report of the Central Board of Directors, op. cit., p. 8. 

2 Idem, Report on Currency & Finance for the Year 1942-43, op. cit.; the 1943 
figures for the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States are compiled 
from various issues of the following: BANK OF ENGLAND: Statistical Summary; 
BANK OF CANADA: Statistical Summary; BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SysTEM: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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Although the changes in wholesale prices reflect the general 
trend in the price level, they are not a sufficient indication of the 
movement of retail prices and prices in local markets. The working 
class cost-of-living indices given in table IV' are based on the retail 
prices of the principal items in the cost of living in five industrial 
centres. Statistics of retail prices in rural areas are not available 
except for fifteen selected rural centres (five in each of three zones) 
for 1943. Table III shows the rise in the index numbers for food 
and clothing from January 1943 to October 1943 for all three 
zones. 


INADEQUACY OF CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 


Although the steep rise in prices in India, as in some other belli- 
gerent countries, was caused mainly by the heavy war demands, 
the trend was accentuated by the peculiar local conditions. The 
rapid transformation, in emergency conditions, of an insufficiently 
developed country with a predominantly rural economy into a 
principal base for total war entailed a heavy strain on the national 
economy, which was little prepared for it. 

The value of orders placed by the Supply Department of the 
Government of India, exclusive of those placed through ordinary 
trade channels and of the finished output of ordnance factories, 
increased from 850 million rupees in the first sixteen months of the 
war to 1,180 million rupees in 1941, 2,230 million rupees in 1942, 
and 1,420 million rupees for the first five months of 1943.2 The 
total defence expenditure in India up to April 1943 has been esti- 
mated at about 10,108 million rupees (£758 million), of which 
about 4,268 million rupees (£320 million) was incurred by the 
Government of India and about 5,840 million rupees (£438 million) 
by the British Government.® 

The expenditure on war supplies continued to increase, but the 
outlet for the purchasing power so generated was considerably re- 
stricted. There has been, in the first place, no appreciable increase 
in food production in recent years. The net available food supply 
had increased by only 23 per cent. during the period 1910-15 to 
1934-35.4 In the four war years 1939-40 to 1942-43, which showed 
little deviation from the trend in previous years, the total annual 
amount of the principal food grains available for consumption was 
55.3, 51.2, 52.2, and 53.6 million tons respectively. On the other 
hand, the population increased by 10.6 per cent. (about 32 million) 
during the decade 1921-1931, and by 15 per cent. (about 51 million) 
during 1931-1941.° 

As to manufactured goods, while there has been wartime ex- 


1 See below, p. 741. 

2 Cf. Viceroy’s address to the Central Legislature (Legislative Assembly De- 
bates, 2 Aug. 1943). 

3 The Economist, 2 Oct. 1943. 

4Cf. Radhakamal MuKerjeEe: Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions 
(London, Macmillan & Co., 1938), pp. 31-32. 

5 InpIA OrFice: India (Food Situation 1943). Cmd. 6479 (London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, Oct. 1943), p. 33. 

* Idem, East India (Census 1941). Abstract of Tables giving. the main Statistics 
of the Census of the Indian Empire of 1941, with a brief introductory note. 
Cmd. 6435 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1943), p. 7. 
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pansion of industrial production, such production is probably made 
up for the most part of war supplies. Imports have diminished and 
the supplies available for civilian consumption have fallen off con- 
siderably. In the four years 1938-39 to 1941-42, the production of 
cotton piece goods, for instance, increased from 4,269.3 to 4,493.5 
million yards, or over 5 per cent.', but the net supplies, excluding 
handloom production, available for civilian consumption decreased 
from 4,634.4 to 2,689.3 million yards.? The “‘ex-mill price’’ of cotton 
piece goods increased over 325 per cent. between August 1939 and 
March 1943.* Exports have increased in some cases, such as textiles, 
but imports have declined very considerably. During the period 
1938-39 to 1942-43, the total volume of exports declined by 37.5 per 
cent. and that of imports by 62.4 per cent.‘ 


EXPANSION OF CURRENCY 


Reference has been made above to the large part of the total 
war expenditure in India which was made on behalf of the British 
Government: about 5,840 million rupees out of a total of about 
10,108 million rupees up to April 1943. Owing to war conditions, 
the sterling credits accruing in London to the Government of India 
in respect of this expenditure made by it on behalf of Great Britain 
could not be used for the purpose of making payments for imports 
into India, since goods for imports could neither be obtained nor 
transported in sufficient quantity. In consequence, there has been 
a large accumulation in London of sterling assets to the credit of the 
Government of India, against which the Reserve Bank of India 
issues currency. In India, in the first quarter of 1943, the notes in 
circulation and demand deposits increased by 260 and 173 per cent. 
respectively as compared with July 1939, while the corresponding 
figures for the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and the United 
States were respectively 80 and 89 per cent. (for two months of 
the quarter only), 212 and 121 per cent., 180 and 108 per cent., and 
177 and 109 per cent.’ The considerable proportion of rupees and 
small coins in the currency in circulation is another feature of the 
situation in India. Out of a total amount of currency of 6,215.5 
million rupees absorbed in India and Burma between September 
1939 and March 1943, about 79 per cent. (4,930.2 million rupees) 
was made up of notes and about 21 per cent. (1,285.3 million ru- 
pees) of rupees and other smaller coins.*® 





1 — Survey of Business Conditions in India, Vol. X, No. 11, Feb. 1943, 
pp. 416-418. 

2? Memorandum submitted in Dec. 1942 by the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi, to the Member for Commerce of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, cited in War and Indian Economic Policy, by D. R. 
ans — N. V. Sovani (Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
1943), p. 100. 

3 Indian Textile Journal, Vol. LILI, No. 633, June 1943, p. 268. 

4 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA: Report on Currency & Finance for the Year 
1942-43, op. cit., p. 16. 

5 Ibid., p. 6; various issues of the following: BANK oF CANADA: Statistical 
Summary; BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SysTEM: Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. . 

6 Ibid., p. 60. 
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Tue EFrrects or INFLATION 


Different classes of the community—the rich and the poor, the 
debtors and the creditors, the industrial workers, the tenant culti- 
vators, the agricultural labourers and the professional workers— 
have been affected differently by the rise in prices and in the cost of 
living. 

The Cost of Living 


The graphs in figures I and II show the movement of the work- 
ing class cost-of-living indices for Bombay, Cawnpore, and Madras, 
and of the wholesale prices of food and tobacco, manufactured 
articles, and cotton manufactures, as compared with the move- 
ment of the wholesale prices for all commodities for the whole of 
India from August 1939 to March 1943. Up to December 1942 the 
wholesale prices of food and tobacco did not increase as fast as the 
general wholesale price level, but the rate of increase was greater in 
the case of manufactured articles, in particular, cotton manufac- 
tures. Since December 1942 there was a sharp rise, far exceeding 
the rise in the general wholesale price level, in the wholesale prices 
of food and tobacco. 

The implication for the workers of the steep rise in prices of 
daily necessities is not adequately indicated by the general index of 
wholesale prices. The social repercussions of inflation on the vast 
majority of people are to be seen more clearly in the working class 
cost-of-living indices, which are available for a number of cities. 


Only in Madras did the increase in the cost of living appear less 
than the increase in wholesale prices, and even there the cost of 
living nearly doubled in the four years (see table IV). 


TABLE IV. WORKING CLASS COST-OF-LIVING INDICES (5 CENTRES), 
1939-1944 


Base: August 1939 = 100 





Bombay —, Cawnpore 





1939 
August 100 100 100 100 
October 103 103 105 

1940 
January 109 111 114 109 

uly 108 108 109 109 

1941 


January 111 108 110 110 
July 120 121 126 115 
1942 
January 130 130 145 119 
160 160 190 136 166 


January 193 237 225 164 264 
July 225 288 341 185 275 


1944 
January 227 293 304 197 293 


























Source: Indian Labour Gasette, Vol. I, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 23-24; No. 11, May 1944, p. 302. 
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FIGURE I. GENERAL INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES COMPARED WITH 
INDICES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 
AuGusT 1939 - MaRCH 1943 


Base: August 1939= 100 


100 
Aug. Dec. Apr. Aug. Dec. Apr. Aug. Dec. Apr. Aug. Dec. Apr 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


—_—— General index ———-—.— Food and tobacco 
—.-—.—.- Manufactured articles Cotton manufactures 
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FIGURE II. GENERAL INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES COMPARED 
WITH WORKING CLASS COST-OF-LIVING INDICES FOR CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRES, AUGUST 1939 - APRIL 1944 


Base: August 1939= 100 


100 
Aug. Dec. Apr. Aug. Dec. Apr. Aug. Dec. Apr. Aug. Dec. Apr. Aug. Dec. Apr. 
1939 1940 1941 1942 i943 . 1944 


General index ————— Bombay 
Cawnpore 
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TABLE V. 





Earnings 


Owing to the lack of adequate wage statistics, it is impossible to 
determine precisely the extent to which the increasing cost of living 
has been offset by increases in earnings. The average annual earn- 
ings of workers covered by the Payment of Wages Act? in different 
industries during 1939-1941 are given in table V. 
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For Bombay the working class cost-of-living index had risen by 
127 per cent. in January 1944 as compared with August 1939, while 
in Cawnpore it had risen by 204 per cent. during the same period. 
According to an unofficial computation based on a large number of 
items of the daily necessities of life, other than textiles, the increase 
in the cost of living in Calcutta since 1941 was over 250 per cent.! 










AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES AND THEIR EARNINGS, 1939-1941 












Industry 


Average daily number of 
workers in hundreds 





Average annual earnings 
in rupees! 












1939 





1940 





1941 





1939 





1940 









1941 

















Textile 

Engineering? 

Minerals and metals 
Chemicals and dyes 
Paper and printing 
Wood, stone and glass 
Hides and skins 
Ordnance factories 
Mints 

Miscellaneous 





7,957 
830 
621 
524 
517 
422 
120 
266 

18 
205 





8,509 
1,153 
654 
560 
532 








9,455 
1,528 
672 
657 
485 
582 
210 
604 
41 
343 











293. 
263. 
457. 
244. 
332. 
194. 
285. 
361. 
367. 
281. 


Nr OOM *0NUwN 





302.9 
345.0 
491.5 
229.6 
360.3 
175.3 
327.1 
408.5 
462.7 
261.0 








314.0 
371.5 
476.1 
238.1 
324.8 
199.1 
357.9 
429.4 
491.2 
261.2 

















11,480 











14,577 








305.4 





314.4 





324.5 





















1 Including cost-of-living bonuses and other cash allowances, but not such benefits as the sale 
of foodstuffs at concession rates and housing. There are wide differences in the rates of wages and 
allowances not only between one industry and another and one region and another, but even be- 
tween one factory and another in the same indust 
not, therefore, be regarded as indicative of actual individual earnings. No figures for 1942 are given 
in the source on the ground that abnormal emergency conditions produced wide fluctuations in that 
year. 
2 Excluding railway engineering workshops. 
Source: Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 6, Dec. 1943; No. 11, May 1944. 


in the same region, and these figures should 







As will be seen from the table, the average annual earnings for 
all industries increased from 1939 to 1940 by about 3 per cent., 
and from 1939 to 1941 by 6.3 per cent. 
working class cost-of-living index (August 1939= 100) by December 
1941 was 23 per cent. in Bombay, 36 per cent. in Ahmedabad, 51 
per cent. in Cawnpore, 23 per cent. in Madras, and 43 per cent. in 


Lahore.® 


But the increase in the 














1 The Statesman (Calcutta), 21 and 28 Apr. 1944. 
2 The Payment of Wages Act applies only to workers receiving less than 200 
rupees per month as wages, whether they are employed directly in the manu- 






facturing process or engaged in incidental work, including clerical work. 


8 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 23-24. 
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It will also be seen that the average annual earnings declined in 
1939-1941 in the chemicals and dyes, paper and printing, and mis- 
cellaneous industries, but increased in all others. The increase was 
most pronounced in engineering (41 per cent.), mints (33.7 per cent.), 
hides and skins (25.2 per cent.), ordnance factories (18.5 per cent.), 
and textiles (7 per cent.). The average earnings were highest in 
mints, ordnance factories, and the mineral and metal industries, in 
which a high proportion of skilled labour is employed. 

Workers in various industries such as textiles, mines, railways, 
etc., as well as the low paid employees of the Central, provincial, 
and States Governments have been given cost-of-living bonuses, 
which have been increased from time to time, to offset the rise in 
the cost of living.! The scale in most cases varies, however, not 
only from region to region or industry to industry, but from factory 
to factory. The scale of the cost-of-living bonus in the case of the 
cotton mill workers in Bombay and Ahmedabad, which, according 
to the Indian Textile Journal, is higher than those in other indus- 
trial centres, is shown in table VI. 


TABLE VI. WORKING CLASS COST-OF-LIVING INDEX AND COST-OF- 
LIVING BONUS TO COTTON MILL WORKERS IN BOMBAY 
AND AHMEDABAD, JANUARY 1940 - mMaRcH 1943 





Bombay Ahmedabad 





Cost-of-living | Cost-of-living | Cost-of-living | Cost-of-living 
index bonus index bonus 
-Aug. 1939 =100 Aug. 1939 =100 





rupees annas! rupees annas' 


109 3 111 3? 
108 3 108 4 


111 3 108 8 
120 5 121 14 


130 7 130 11 
160 15 160 14 


193 23 237 5 
198 23 237 2 























11 rupee = 16 annas. 

2 February figure. 

Sources: Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 1, July 1943, pp. 23-24, and No. 9, Mar. 1944, p. 45; 
Indian Textile Journal, Vol. LIII, No. 632, May 1943, p. 235. 


From January 1940to March 1943, the working class cost-of-living 
index (August 1939=100) for Bombay rose from 109 to 198, and 
for Ahmedabad from 111 to 237, while the cost-of-living bonus to 
the cotton mill workers increased from 3.1 rupees to 23.5 rupees a 
month in Bombay and from 3.5 rupees to 46.1 rupees a month in 
Ahmedabad. The average monthly rate of the cost-of-living bonus 
for the whole period in Bombay was 7.8 rupees or 24 per cent. of 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 671; Vol. 
XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 727. 
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the average earnings, while in Ahmedabad it was 9.1 rupees or 26 
per cent. of the average earnings.? 

Besides cash allowances in the form of a cost-of-living bonus and 
a supplementary war bonus, industrial workers have received other 
benefits as a result of the establishment of concession-price grain 
shops operated by certain employers, including railways; and of 
canteens, operated by the Central Government as well as by a 
number of private concerns, for the supply of cooked food or tea 
and refreshments at low rates.’ 

In reviewing available figures, the comment is made by the 
Department of Labour, Government of India, that in the case of 
the cotton mill industry in Bombay City, in the present war as in 
the war of 1914-1918, the cost of living did not show any precipitate 
increase in the first two years, continued an upward trend in the 
third year, and rose sharply in the fourth year. On the other hand, 
while in the last war wages wholly failed to keep pace with the in- 
crease in the cost of living, during the present emergency wages 
and prices moved almost similarly in the first two years. In 1942- 
1943, however, wages did not catch up with the rise in the cost of 
living, but the statement is made in the Indian Labour Gazette that 
the lag in the case of the cotton mill industry in Bombay City has 
been almost fully made up by the grant of substantial war bonuses 
and concessions such as the supply of food grains at reduced prices 
by some employers.’ 


The Rural Population 


The effect of the inflation upon the rural population cannot be 
determined with precision without far more detailed data than are 
available. On the one hand, it is suggested that the rise in the 
prices of food grains and other agricultural produce should have 
benefited peasant farm owners and should have enabled them to 
liquidate their debt to a considerable extent; on the other hand, 
considering that the large majority of peasant holdings are extreme- 
ly small and too scattered to produce an appreciable surplus for 
sale, the actual effect on indebtedness is probably negligible. The 
inflation may, however, be expected to have benefited the agricul- 
turist to the extent to which he has had surplus produce for sale and 
to which the increase in income due to the rise in prices of agri- 
cultural produce has not been offset by an increase in the cost of 
production and in the prices of the consumers’ goods he has to buy. 
The agriculturist will also have benefited in respect of fixed cash 
payments such as land tax, interest charges, and rent. 

No less than 87.2 per cent. of India’s total population is rural.‘ 
Out of 102,454,147 persons gainfully employed in agricultural occu- 
pations in 1931, rent receivers (non-cultivating proprietors) num- 
bered 3,257,391 or 2.9 per cent.; cultivating owners, 27,006,100 or 
26.2 per cent.; tenant cultivators, 34,173,904 or 33 per cent.; 
agricultural labourers, 31,480,219 or 31 per cent.; cultivators of 

1 Indian Textile Journal, Vol. LIII, No. 632, May 1943, p. 235. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, pp. 382-384. 

* Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 10, Apr. 1944, pp. 247-251. 

* According to the 1941 Census, out of the total population of 388,997,995, the 
rural enumeration was 339,301,902, or 87.2 per cent., and the urban enumeration 
49,696,053, or 12.8 per cent. (East India (Census 1941), op. cit., p. 3). 
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special cash crops 2,486,717 or 2.7 per cent.; estate agents, man- 
agers, etc., 227,259 or 0.2 per cent.; and the remaining 3,822,557 
persons, or 4.0 per cent., were engaged in forestry and stock- 
raising.’ 

The effect of the inflation, obviously, cannot be uniform for the 
different groups classified under agricultural occupations.? The in- 
crease in the price of agricultural commodities has been on the 
whole considerably less than the rise in the prices of manufactured 
goods. The disparity in the movements of the prices of raw cotton 
and of cloth is particularly significant. 

Peasant cultivators with only a small surplus probably played 
for safety by withholding their stocks from the markets. But it is 
reported that those who have really benefited by the inflation are 
the landed proprietors with large stocks and tradesmen who resorted 
to hoarding. 

The landless agricultural labourers are probably the worst hit, 
particularly in Bengal. The number of such labourers has been 
increasing in all parts of the country. Farm servants and field la- 
bourers numbered 291 in every 1,000 cultivating farmers in 1921, 
and the number had risen to 407 in 1931.’ 

The inflationary rise in prices has no doubt depreciated con- 
siderably* (except in cases where it is payable in kind) the real 
burden and value of the rural debt. The rural debt was estimated 
by the Banking Enquiry Committee in 1929 at about 9,000 million 
rupees’, and was estimated to have increased to about 12,000 
million rupees by 1933.° 


1 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1943, table 30. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, pp. 451-468: “‘The 
Agrarian Situation in India”, by Parekunnel J. THomas. 

In one particular area (the canal irrigated tracts of North-West India) at 
any rate, the non-cultivating proprietors seem to have benefited considerably 
by the inflation. As is shown in the following table, the net income per acre in 
1942-43 of one landed proprietor with a number of different farms was over four 
times as much as in 1938-39 and over eight times as much as in 1930-31. 


NET ANNUAL AVERAGE INCOME PER ACRE IN RUPEES OF A NON-CULTIVATING 
PROPRIETOR IN THE CANAL IRRIGATED TRACTS OF NORTH-WEST INDIA, 
1930-1943 








1930-31 | 1932-33 | 1934-35 | 1936-37 | 1938-39 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 
7.4 10.9 13.0 13.1 | 14.8 | 15.0 | 21.8 60.4 


























Source: IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH: Indian Farming (New Delhi), Vol. 
IV, No. 10, Oct. 1943, p. 493. 

3? Cf. Radhakamal MuKerjee: Economic Problems of Modern India (London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1939), Vol. I, p. 172. Ina speech in June 1944, the 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of agriculture, Sir Jogendra 
Singh, estimated the number of landless agricultural labourers at 68 million, or 
17 per cent. of the total population (Indian Information, Vol. 15, No. 141, 15 
July 1944, p. 36). 

* According to one estimate the debtor had to pay in 1943 only about 38 per 
cent. (about 6 annas in the rupee) of the real value of the debt to liquidate it (P. J. 
Tuomas: War-Time Prices, Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 18, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1943, p. 12). 

5 Cf. “Rural Indebtedness in India”, by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Narpu, 
in Indian Co-operative Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1942, p. 43. 

* “Rural Indebtedness” by P. J. THomas, in Economic Problems of Modern 
India, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 175-176. 
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MEASURES TO CONTROL INFLATION 


The Central and the provincial and State Governments have 
taken various measures to control inflation. These measures include 
increased taxation, public borrowing, the provision of special facili- 
ties for saving, commodity control and rationing. In the early 
stages of the war the control of prices was fairly effective, but sub- 
sequently, especially since the commencement of the rapid advance 
of Japanese forces, inflation set in largely as a result of dislocation 
caused by the war effort. Some of the more important of the mea- 
sures taken by the Central Government are briefly mentioned 


below. 
Taxation 


In the proposed budget for 1941-42, the excess profits tax was 
increased from 50 to 662/3 per cent., and the rate of central sur- 
charge on income tax and supertax from 25 per cent. to 33 1/3 per 
cent.! The proportion of total tax on income to the total tax revenue 
rose from 24 per cent. in 1939-40 to 33 per cent. in 1940-41, 43 per 
cent. in 1941-42, and 59 per cent. in 1942-43.? 

During the period 1939-40 to 1942-43 the total revenue of the 
Government of India increased by 89 per cent. and its total ex- 
penditure by 240.9 per cent. The corresponding figures for the 
United Kingdom were 168.7 and 211.9 per cent., for Canada 283.2 
and 385.1 per cent., and for the United States 288.3 and 789.6 per 
cent. The proportion of total revenue to total expenditure fell in 
India from 100 per cent. in 1939-40 to 55.4 per cent. in 1942-43; the 
decline for the corresponding period in the United Kingdom was 
from 57.7 per cent. to 49.7 per cent., in Canada from 66.5 per cent. 
to 52.5 per cent., and in the United States from 59.9 per cent. to 


26.1 per cent.’ 
Government Borrowing 


Since the launching of the First Defence Loan by the Govern- 
ment in India in June 1940, the total receipts from the various 
Defence Loans and sales of rupee counterparts of sterling loans up 
to 31 March 1943 amounted to 3,015 million rupees.‘ This may be 
compared with total defence expenditure up to April 1943 of about 
10,108 million rupees. 

Apart from encouraging savings by various devices, an attempt 
has been made to immobilise surplus currency by the sale of gold, 
a traditional form of investment in India. 

During the period 1939-40 to 1942-43 the public debt of the 
Government of India increased by 16.7 per cent., that of the United 
Kingdom by 88.5 per cent., of Canada 105.2 per cent., and of the 
United States 156.0 per cent.® 


aa RESERVE BANK OF INDIA: Report on Currency & Finance for the Year 1940-41, 
oi 23. 
2 Idem, Report for the Year 1942-43, p. 35. 

* Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

‘ The receipts amounted to 1,146.2 million rupees in 1940-41, 807.8 million 
rupees in 1941-42, and 1,061 million rupees in 1942-43 (abid., p. 44). 

5 Ibid., pp. 3-4; the 1943 figures used for the United Kingdom and Canada are 
taken from Financial Statements, 1939-40 to 1942-43 (London, H. M. Stationery 
Office) and Budget Speeches, 1939-43 (Ottawa, King’s Printer). 
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Price Control and Rationing 


As early as September 1939, the Central Government conferred 
on the provincial Governments power to control prices, especially 
in respect of necessaries such as medical supplies, foodstuffs, salt, 
kerosene oil, and the cheaper qualities of cotton cloth.! Since then 
various price control and food conferences of representatives of the 
Central, provincial, and State Governments have been held for the 
purpose of co-ordinating policy. 

An All-India Food Conference held at New Delhi on 13-16 
October 1943 decided, among other things, that there should be 
statutory price control for all major food grains, the prices being 
fixed for the whole of the crop season and determined so as to ensure 
a fair return to the cultivator. Similar controls were to be instituted 
progressively in respect of non-agricultural commodities. It was 
found that it would be impossible to set up immediately a national 
price structure on a statutory basis, but it was agreed that price 
control should in the first instance be built up on a provincial and 
then on a regional basis until efficient distribution supported by 
imports from abroad enabled the Government to regain control of 
stocks sufficient to influence the market. In the meantime, subject 
to the Central Government’s approval, the provinces were to be 
permitted to enforce statutory control or ceiling prices appropriate 
to local conditions. The Government of India, furthermore, re- 
garded the introduction of full urban rationing as fundamental to a 
co-ordinated food plan and recommended to local Governments the 
immediate preparation of plans for rationing in towns with a popu- 
lation exceeding 100,000 persons.? It has been stated that in July 
1944, rationing was in force in 226 urban centres, with a total popu- 
lation of 35,000,000, as well as in many rural areas. Prices are being 
controlled and most of the procurements in surplus provinces and 
areas are at present being carried out by trade agencies on behalf 
of the Governments concerned, but the question of organising a 
Government purchase monopoly is being closely studied in case 
existing measures fail to meet the situation.’ 

The Government of India planned, as early as September 1941, 
to provide standard or utility cloth* for the use of the poorer sec- 
tions of the population at uniform low prices throughout the coun- 
try, but the attempt was not successful.§ A series of control orders, 
designed to stabilise the prices of raw cotton and to combat specu- 
lative trading, were also issued as a preliminary to the introduc- 
tion, in June 1943, of the Cotton Cloth and Yarn (Control) Order‘, 
the first really comprehensive control scheme to be initiated in In- 
dia. By this scheme the Government planned to produce approx- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, p. 726. 

2 India (Food Situation 1943), op. cit., p. 27. 

*Speech by Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India (Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 402, No. 116, 28 July 1944, col. 1114). 

4 Dhotis, saris, and eum. 

5 Speech made on 1 June 1943 by Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, Secretary of the Indus- 
tries and Civil Supplies Department of the Government of India, at a meeting of 
the Textile Panel in Bombay (Indian Textile Journal, Vol. LIII, No. 633, June 
1943, pp. 274-278). 

* Gazette of India Extraordinary, 17 June 1943, pp. 407-408. 
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imately 2,000 million yards! of standard cloth within twelve months 
and to allocate it, at a uniform stabilised price, to the various pro- 
vinces and States on a population basis. One result of this measure 
was that the price of cloth fell in some of the retail markets by 
more than 40 per cent. and that hoarded stocks of cloth began to 
appear on the market.? 

The full effect of the different measures mentioned above on the 
inflationary trend may be expected to be reflected in the figures— 
not available at the time of writing—for the period subsequent to 
that dealt with in this article. It may, however, be noted that in an 
address in February 1944 to a joint session of the Central Legislature 
the Viceroy observed that ‘‘there has been a distinct improvement 
in the rate of savings’’ and that some progress has been made “‘in 
increasing the supply and bringing down the prices of consumers’ 
goods manufactured in India, as well as of those imported from 
abroad’’.* The working class cost-of-living indices for most cities 
have been declining since October 1943. In Bombay the index fell 
from 236 to 215 in March 1944 (though it rose again to 224 in May), 
in Ahmedabad from 329 to 278 in April 1944, in Cawnpore from 
349 to 315 in June 1944, and in Lahore from 320 to 292 in April 
1944. Madras, where it rose from 188 to 206 in May 1944, seems, 
however, to be an exception.‘ 








1 This quantity represents one third of the normal annual consumption of 
cloth in India and allows about five yards for every man, woman, and child. 

? Cf. Viceroy’s address to the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly 
(Legislative Assembly Debates, 2 Aug. 1943, p. 260). 

3 Idem, 17 Feb. 1944, p. 338. 

* Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I1, No. 1, July 1944. 





Post-War Planning in Sweden 


Employment, Investment and Monetary Policy 


Sweden, which was one of the first countries to plan its economic 
policy specifically with a view to counteracting unemployment and 
averting depression', has been no less forward in preparing to meet 
the difficulties that will accompany the return from wartime to peace- 
time conditions. As early as March 1943, the Minister of Finance 
was authorised to initiate the necessary enquiries, and these have been 
making steady progress since. The results will guide the Government in 
its framing of post-war policy, and are being made available to the 
public in a series of reports, the first of which is analysed in the follow- 
ing pages. Particular interest attaches to those sections of the report 
which deal with the advance collection of information on prospective 
employment opportunities and the planning of programmes for in- 
dustrial demobilisation and reconversion—the importance of which 
was emphasised by the International Labour Conference at Phila- 
delphia*—and with the forecasting of future levels of investment. An 
account ts also given of a report on monetary policy prepared by Bank 
of Sweden experts. 


When the Swedish Government decided on 11 February 1944 to 
appoint a Post-War Planning Commission to enquire into the prob- 
lems of conversion to peacetime production, the Minister of Finance 
made a statement setting forth the situation with regard to the 
enquiries then being carried out in accordance with the author- 
isation he had received on 19 March 1943.* The results of the en- 
quiries, covering such matters as monetary policy, demobilisation 
problems, and public investment possibilities, and of any further 
investigations by the agencies entrusted with them, are being co- 
ordinated by the new Commission with a view to the preparation of 
future policy. 

The Ministry of Finance has now published the first volume in 
a series entitled ‘‘Reports on Economic Post-War Planning’’s, 
which is to contain the results of the enquiries in question. This 
volume presents: (1) a statistical study of the industrial employ- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 2, Feb. 1939, pp. 224- 
233: “Swedish Employment Policy”. 

2In the a (Transition oe War to Peace) Recommendation, 1944. 
Cf. juisreetioalt Uabew our Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944: “The Twenty-sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference”, pp. 15-16. 

* For the list of enquiries given by the Finance Minister, idem., Vol. XLIX, 
No. 6, June 1944, p. 655. 

4 FINANSDEPARTEMENTET: Ultredningar angdende ekonomisk efterkrigsplaner- 
ing, I. Statens offentliga utredningar, 1044: 7 (Stockholm, 1944). 215 pp. 
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ment situation on 1 September 1943 as compared with 1 September 
1939, prepared by the State Employment Market Commission; (2) 
a study of industrial employment opportunities in the years imme- 
diately following the war, prepared by the Industrial Research 
Institute (industriens utredningsinstitut'); (3) a short study, with 
estimates, of investment in manufacturing industry in the years 
1942-1945, prepared by the Board of Trade; (4) a report of the 
President of the State Building Loan Office on the factors which 
will affect house building after an armistice. It may be noted that 
the second of these reports draws on the conclusions both of the 
first and of the third. In addition, the foreign exchange experts of 
the Bank of Sweden have prepared a report on post-war monetary 
policy, which has been published as an appendix to the 1944 budget 
estimates.? 

Before the brief analysis of these five reports that follows, a few 
general observations may be called for, relating in particular to the 
first three studies. In the first place, the enquiries on which those 
reports are based were carried out in October 1943 and cover the 
larger undertakings in manufacturing industry—those employing 
as a rule 50 or more persons (in certain cases, a smaller number). 
The degree to which these undertakings are representative of 
manufacturing industry as a whole is indicated by the fact that 
they employed 70 (report 1) to 80 (report 3) per cent. of the total 
number of workers in the industries covered. 

Secondly, it was decided that the estimates of the post-war 
situation should relate to the two years immediately following the 
end of the war in Europe, and certain basic assumptions were adopt- 
ed, the first being that an armistice would be declared during the 
forthcoming winter, that is, 1943-44. Hence the post-war esti- 
mates cover the two years 1944 and 1945. However, the invest- 
ment forecasts show separately the projects planned for 1944 irres- 
pective of the ending of the war and those forming a “‘peace reserve”’ 
for 1944 and 1945. It was further assumed that Swedish neutrality 
would be maintained throughout the war, and that conditions for 
industry in the immediate post-war period would be favourable, 
with an adequate supply of raw materials and manpower. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT, 1939-1943 


The object of the first report is to show the quantitative and 
local shifts in industrial employment caused by the war.’ The prin- 
cipal conclusions reached are as follows. 

During the four years ending on 1 September 1943, the number 
of workers (excluding mobilised workers) in the undertakings 


1A body set up jointly by the Swedish Federation of Industries and the 
Swedish Employers’ Federation. 

21944 drs statsverksproposition: ‘‘Inkomster 4 riksstaten’’, appendix B: 
“Utredning angaende utgangspunkter fér penningpolitiken efter kriget’’, by 
RIKSBANKENS VALUTASAKKUNNIGA (Stockholm, 1944). 

’ Following this report on employment in manufacturing industry, the Em- 

loyment Market Commission also prepared reports on the employment situation 
in forestry and the peat industry and on the manpower that would be set free by 
demobilisation from the defence forces and from emergency administrative insti- 
tutions (cf. Sociala Meddelanden, 1944, No. 6). 
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covered declined by 4 per cent., while supervisory and administra- 
tive staff increased by 16 per cent. If mobilised men are included, 
the figures show an increase of 9.7 per cent. for workers, 25.5 per 
cent. for supervisory and administrative staff. Employment in 
such industrial groups as ore mining and the metal and chemical 
industries increased; in saw mills and paper and woodpulp factories 
it declined. 

Labour turnover was high, especially among the workers. The 
number taken on during the four-year period was 115 per cent. of 
the total at 1 September 1943 (for women workers, the correspond- 
ing figure was 150 per cent.). Not less than 40 per cent. of the 
workers in employment in September 1943 had been taken on or 
re-engaged since the outbreak of the war; 43 per cent. of these had 
previously had other than industrial employment or no employ- 
ment; 24 per cent. were employed away from their domicile. 

The total number of women working in the undertakings cover- 
ed remained unchanged, but there was a substantial shift in their 
distribution by industries, mainly from the textile and clothing to 
the metal, paper, and printing industries. On the other hand, the 
number of women in supervisory and administrative grades in- 
creased by 39.7 per cent. 


Post-War EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 


The Industrial Research Institute was requested by the Min- 
ister of Finance to estimate for the main industrial groups the man- 
power that will be set free by the cessation of the commercial 
blockade and of the intensified production of armaments, and the 
extent of the new openings for industrial employment and invest- 
ment that will become available with the restoration of normal 
peacetime conditions. 


Percentage of Percentage of 


total value total man-hours 
Production for home market: 

Consumers’ goods: ’ 
oat ie Bilis ait wien mi 38.8 31.1 
rey 55 06 an ae ao 7.6 10.6 

Building materials................ 12.2 17.2 

Industrial capital goods ........... 4.1 5.2 

Agricultural raw materials......... 2.2 2.5 

Agricultural capital goods ......... 0.9 , 

Other raw materials............... 2.5 2.0 

Other capital goods............... 6.3 7.8 

ia ncs dundee Meieed 74.6 76.4 
iets tk ition ceilie nmin aided 25.4 23.6 
100.0 100.0 


The Institute points out in its report that the total volume of 
employment in industry has remained virtually unaffected by the 
war—the workers mobilised for the defence forces, forming about 
10 per cent. of the total labour force, have been replaced by new 
workers. But there have been considerable changes in the relative 
importance of the different branches of industry. In 1939, Swedish 
industry was working to full capacity on ordinary peacetime pro- 
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duction. Three quarters of the total output was absorbed by the 
home market, the remainder by the export trade, as appears from 
the preceding table, showing the percentage distribution of in- 
dustrial output by products (classified according to the market for 
the product), as measured by the value of production and by man- 
hours, the latter a rough approximation which takes into account 
the degree of processing undergone by the product. 

During the war the volume of exports declined by about 60 per 
cent., thus lowering the share of exports in total employment from 
one quarter to one tenth. This decline was somewhat larger than 
the increase in defence production, which at the end of 1943 was 
estimated to be providing employment for 60,000 workers, or 10 
per cent. of the total number of workers in industry. 

The shortage of imported fuel and raw materials during the 
war has reduced production in certain fields, especially in several 
consumers’ goods industries (textile, leather, rubber); in other 
fields the reduced competition from imports has allowed an expan- 
sion of production (typewriters, sewing machines, etc.) or a de- 
velopment of new lines, especially fuel production (peat, tar pro- 
ducts, shale oil). 

The report sees in the changes in industrial production during 
the war an indication of the nature of the post-war problems. If the 
pre-war level of production can be regained in the industries where 
there has been a decline, and if the consumers’ goods industries 
working with Swedish raw materials can expand sufficiently to 
absorb their workers demobilised from the defence forces, the 
main problem will be that of the employment of the increased 
labour force in the heavy industries. The number of workers in- 
volved is about 30,000. 

The general outlook for industrial employment during the first 
two post-war years depends, however, to a large extent on the 
course of events outside Sweden. For the purposes of the report it 
is assumed: (1) that reconstruction on the continent of Europe will 
begin relatively soon after the armistice and will continue during 
the two years, entailing a large demand for reconstruction goods 
while the demand for other goods, as also the capacity to import, 
will remain small; (2) that the conversion to peacetime production 
in England and the United States will be relatively rapid and the 
demand for goods for reconstruction and other civilian purposes 
will be large. 

As regards the situation in Sweden itself, it is estimated that 
price policy will aim at preventing deflation and inflation, and that 
purchasing power in terms of money will remain stable, but in terms 
of real income will rise gradually as the cost of living falls. Such 
stability will depend on the maintenance of full employment at un- 
changed wage rates. The report then considers the contribution 
that each of the main industrial groups—mining, iron and steel, 
engineering, wood and wood products, textile and clothing, leather, 
and chemical—can make towards the maintenance of full em- 
ployment, assuming that the shipping shortage will not create any 
obstacles for Swedish exports; that fuel production and imports will 
remain at the present level; and that the amount of raw materials 
produced in Sweden or imported from abroad will be sufficient to 
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enable the manufacturing industries to operate at a level of full 
employment.! For the engineering industry, which in 1939 em- 
ployed 30 per cent. of the total number of workers in industry, the 
forecast is based on a special questionnaire addressed to under- 
takings employing 63 per cent. of all the workers in the industry. 

If free enterprise is unable to bring about full employment, the 
adoption of special measures is assumed with a view to getting as 
high a level of employment as possible. 

In conclusion the report discusses the principal factors in the 
post-war situation, namely, the supply of raw materials, the pros- 
pects for exports, and the volume of investment. As regards the 
first of these factors, a detailed study of the supplies of iron and 
steel goods suggests a serious risk of a shortage of piping for the 
building industry and of iron plate for shipbuilding, two industries 
that largely govern the volume of investment. The openings for 
export trade are considered favourable but will depend on develop- 
ments in the field of commercial policy, on the capacity to pay of 
importing countries, and therefore also on the Swedish policy with 
regard to granting credits. The study of investment activity is 
based on the Board of Trade report (described below) and assesses 
the manpower and quantity of building material needed for carry- 
ing out the proposed projects. 

The general conclusion is that, subject to the various assump- 
tions made, the movement of exports and investments after the 
war should lead to a restoration of the pre-war level of employment 
in the industries that have experienced a decline and that employ- 


ment will have to be found for a surplus of about 30,000 workers. 


FORECASTS OF INVESTMENT IN INDuUsTRY, 1942-1945 


Since 1938 the Swedish Board of Trade has made forecasts of 
investment in manufacturing industry based on returns received 
from industrial undertakings; but for the purposes of the present 
enquiry certain additional questions were put. The undertakings 
were requested to divide their projects for 1944 and 1945 into three 
groups: (1) those they intended to carry out in 1944 irrespective 
of the continuation of the war; (2) those to be carried out in 
1944 only if the war continued; (3) their ‘‘peace reserve’’ to be 
carried out in 1944 and 1945 on the assumption that an armistice 
would be declared in the winter of 1943-44, that the economic 
situation thereafter would be favourable to the undertaking, and 
that the supply of raw materials and manpower would be adequate. 

The statistical tables compiled by the Board on the basis of the 
returns present these estimates together with the actual volume of 
investment in 1942 and 1943. The particulars under head (2) aboveare 
treated summarily and are left out of account in the main analysis. 

The forecast for projects to be carried out in 1944 irrespective of 
the continuation of the war gives a total investment of 528 million 
crowns, allocated as follows: industrial buildings, 30 per cent.; 
other industrial construction, 21 per cent.; machinery, 43 per cent.; 

1 This involves the maintenance of Swedish production of substitute raw 


materials. A report on the post-war import requirements of various raw materials 
has been prepared for the Government by the State Industrial Commission. 
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workers’ housing, 6 per cent. This allocation is approximately the 
same as that actually observed in 1942 and 1943. The total repre- 
sents an increase of 33 per cent. on the 1939 figure at current prices 
and a decline of 18 per cent. on the actual totals for 1942 and 1943. 
But if the figure for 1943 is limited to those undertakings which 
also reported in 1944, the expected decline is found to be 9 per cent. 
In practice it may prove less. 

As an indication of the accuracy of the forecasts it may be noted 
that the estimate for 1943 made in November 1942 was 583 million 
crowns, whereas the actual figure for the same undertakings resulting 
from the present enquiry is 624 million crowns, or 7 per cent. more. 

The “‘peace reserve’’ of investments is estimated at 252 million 
crowns, of which 44 per cent. would be devoted to industrial build- 
ings, 17 per cent. to other industrial construction, 35 per cent. to 
machinery, and 4 per cent. to workers’ housing. It should be noted 
that this ‘‘peace reserve” is virtually confined to private industry, 
since the returns of Government undertakings refer almost entirely 
to projects which it is proposed to carry out irrespective of the end 
of the war. As might be expected, the investment forecast is com- 
paratively high for consumers’ goods industries and comparatively 
low for export and heavy industries. 


Post-War Houses BuILDING 


The main conclusions of the report on the situation for house 
building after the war have been set forth by the author in an article 
recently published in these pages.! Detailed estimates of housing 
requirements and of the available resources of land, building mate- 
rials, and manpower in the five years 1945 to 1949 suggest that the 
number of dwellings constructed each year should be about 45,000, 
the level attained in 1939. In some localities, however, there may be 
a scarcity of suitable building sites; and as regards the supply of 
building materials, the risk of a shortage is greatest in the case of 
piping and window glass. The capacity of the building industry to 
provide increased employment will probably be limited to the re- 
absorption of the 30,000 workers called up during the war or trans- 
ferred to other occupations. 

The rise in building costs proper (excluding the cost of the site) 
from the beginning of 1939 to October 1943 is estimated at 25 to 30 
per cent., that in total costs of acquisition at 20 to 25 per cent. If 
rent levels and interest rates remain unchanged, the additional 
construction required will not take place unless encouraged by a 
fall in building costs of about 10 per cent., failing which the existing 
Government subsidies must be continued. Such a fall would result 
if the prices of building materials were to be reduced by 50 per cent. 
of the increase which has taken place during the war. 


Post-War Monerary Po.iicy 


The report of the foreign exchange experts of the Bank of Swe- 
den emphasises that the objective of the present monetary policy, 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, pp. 300-315: 
‘Swedish Housing Policy in Wartime”, by Alf JOHANSSON. 
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namely, to stabilise the price level within limits determined by the 
fluctuations in the supply of goods due to variations in domestic 
productive capacity or in the terms of trade with foreign countries, 
should be kept in mind in the post-war period. 

Should the shortage of goods continue as at present and should 
costs of production show no signs of decreasing, there will clearly 
be no reason for modifying the monetary policy applied during the 
war. In these circumstances the effects of monetary policy would 
be limited and would need to be supplemented by the restrictive 
price and wage controls which have been in effect during the war. 

If the costs of imports decrease, the stated objective of monetary 
policy would imply that the reduced prices of imports would have 
to be reflected in the trend of domestic prices. The same would 
naturally be the case if production costs fall on the home market, 
thus increasing the supply of goods. There is, however, a serious 
risk that a reduction in prices will have a depressing effect on indus- 
trial activity and so increase the chances of general unemployment. 
Such a result must naturally be prevented. During the war this 
policy has proved only partly successful since the Swedish price 
level has risen above the level justified by the relative shortage of 
goods. The report suggests that prices should not be restored to 
pre-war levels, but should be reduced only to the extent justified 
by the increase in post-war supplies, since a restoration of the pre- 
war price level would lead to a deflationary decline in income which 
would jeopardise industrial employment. 

In commenting on the report, the Directors of the Bank of 
Sweden emphasise the importance which a successful stabilisation 
of exchange rates will have on world economy. They therefore take 
the view that Sweden should support any efforts to achieve stabi- 
lity, even if the internal aims of Swedish monetary policy have to 
be sacrificed to some extent for this purpose. The Directors em- 
phasise that the exchange rates fixed in the initial stage of stabilisa- 
tion should reflect the cost situation in the different countries. After 
stabilisation, such elasticity of exchange rates should be maintained 
as may be necessary to prevent inflationary or deflationary 
tendencies in any given country or group of countries from spread- 
ing internationally. 

Adjustment of the exchange value of the Swedish currency 
would be justified in the event of substantial reserves of purchasing 
power being released in a foreign country before the general supply 
situation has improved or in the event of a serious general de- 
pression developing in any of the countries which buy large quan- 
tities of Swedish goods. No adjustment of the exchange rates in 
order to increase Sweden’s competitive power on the international 
markets should however be allowed. 

The report recommends that efforts should be made to main- 
tain stabilised interest rates on the long-term markets when 
hostilities cease. Should tendencies to a depression develop during 
the transition period immediately after the war, the interest policy 
applied may prove of fundamental importance in counteracting 
these tendencies. A rise in short-term interest rates may be per- 
mitted; but tendencies to a tightening of the capital market should 
not be allowed to lead to the raising of long-term interest rates. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONVENTIONS 


RATIFICATION OF THE SICKNESS INSURANCE (SEA) CONVENTION 


The ratification by Great Britain of the Draft Convention (No. 
56) concerning Sickness Insurance for Seamen, which was adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at its Twenty-first Session 
(1936), was registered by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations on 30 September 1944. 

It may be noted that this is the first ratification of the Convention to be 
registered. It brings the total number of registered ratifications of international 
labour Conventions to 888. 


EXTENSION OF INDIGENOUS WORKERS CONVENTIONS TO THE 
BAHAMAS AND BERMUDA 


On 30 September 1944 the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations also registered Declarations made by Government Orders 
of 25 January 1944, in virtue of which the application without modi- 
fication of the Convention (No. 50) concerning the Regulation of 
Certain Special Systems of Recruiting Workers, adopted by the 
Conference at its Twentieth Session in 1936 (ratification registered 
on 22 May 1939), was extended to the Bahamas; and that of the 
Convention (No. 65) concerning Penal Sanctions for Breaches of 
Contracts of Employment by Indigenous Workers, adopted by the 
Conference at its Twenty-fifth Session in 1939 (ratification re- 
gistered on 24 August 1943), to the Bahamas and Bermuda. 


In the case of both Conventions, the Declaration accompanying ratification 
had included reservations with respect to these colonies. The new Declarations 
cancelled these reservations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
THE CoMMON INTEREST IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 


Under ‘the above title the Office has just published a new 
volume in its series of Studies and Reports. A note on the publica- 
tion is given below, at the beginning of the ‘‘Bibliography”’ section.! 








1 See p. 817. 
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Post-WaR PLANNING IN NEw ZEALAND 
THE ORGANISATION FOR NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


For the purpose of examining and co-ordinating all proposals 
relating to post-war problems the Government of New Zealand has 
established an Organisation for National Development. The Or- 
ganisation will have primary responsibility both for preparing the 
transition from war to peace and for planning the long-range deve- 
lopment of the country. To this end it is to mobilise the resources of 
existing Government departments and enlist the co-operation and 
assistance of organisations of workers, employers, farmers, and 
other groups, local authorities, and individuals interested in post- 
war planning. 


Structure of the Organisation. 


The Organisation is under the direct control of the Prime Minister and is 
presided over by a special Cabinet Committee, with the Prime Minister as Chair- 
man and consisting of the Ministers specially concerned. It will include a number 
of combined research and planning committees, consisting of officials from the 
Government departments concerned, together with representatives of workers’ 
and employers’ organisations. A central administrative and research secretariat 
has been appointed, and the chief executive officer of the secretariat has associated 
with him as an Executive Committee a number of specially qualified officers 
drawn from Government departments. 

The Organisation may initiate proposals, and it is charged with the responsi- 
bility of analysing and co-ordinating proposals made by the various departments 
and by the combined committees; of moulding and modifying such proposals to 
the extent that may be necessary to fit them into a practical plan; and of giving 
guidance and assistance to the various departments engaged in the work. Pro- 
posals which have been formulated by the combined committees and passed 
on by the Executive Committee are to be submitted to the Committee of Minis- 
ters before final decision by the Cabinet. Responsibility for the execution of 
Cabinet decisions will rest with the departments concerned. 

The combined committees which have been or are to be appointed include 
committees on industrial development; agricultural development; immigration ; 
personnel (including demobilisation of the forces and post-war re-employment 
of service men and civilian war workers); construction; power development; 
transport development; commerce, distribution, and services; and tourist develop- 
ment. Each committee is to have as its chairman the Minister responsible for 
the department principally concerned. 


Industrial Development and Full Employment. 


In opening the first meeting of the Industrial Development Committee on 
14 September 1944, the Chairman (Mr. D. G. Sullivan, Minister of Industries 
and Commerce) emphasised that “every effort must be directed positively to- 
wards the achievement of a state of full and efficient es ye of human and 


material resources with a view to the fullest possible satisfaction of the reasonable 
needs of all, both economically and socially”. In planning a full employment 
policy the manufacturing industries of New Zealand should, he suggested, be 
divided into three groups: 


(a) Those industries which use raw materials to the fullest possible extent 
obtainable within the Dominion, and where the production can be absorbed 
within the Dominion, by export, or both; 

(6) Such industries as are worthy of development although not necessaril 
drawing their raw materials from New Zealand, but involving a relatively high 
labour content in their own or ancillary industries; 

(c) All other industries. 
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The Government would be asked to provide the fullest possible support, 
including financial support where necessary, for the development of industries 
falling into categories (a) and (b) and also those industries in category (c) which 
were worthy of such support in the national interest. 

Attention was already being given to the types of peacetime production 
that might be undertaken by the engineering industry, which during the past 
five years had undergone considerable development for war purposes. The 
lines considered included agricultural machinery, hardware for a s ed-up 
housing programme, radio, factory equipment, tools of trade, and possibly 
refrigerators and washing machines and electrical labour-saving devices. Special 
attention would be given to the production of housing components for a vigorous 
post-war housing programme since housing would rank as “priority No. 1’’ among 
post-war activities. Consideration was also being given to the establishment 
of new industries, including iron and steel, beet sugar, rubber tyres, non-ferrous 
metals, and plastics; and to the continuation in peacetime of certain industries 
ee for war purposes, including ship and boat building and linen flax. 
Steps had been taken to promote scientific research, standardisation, and the 
improvement of working conditions and practices. A question which was to be 
the subject of early investigation and recommendation was the adequacy of the 

resent system of finance for the expansion of existing industries or the estab- 
ishment of new industries. According to a preliminary report, it appeared the 
present system of finance might be deficient in the accent it placed on the purely 
financial aspects of each loan granted without regard for national needs; in the 
difficulties experienced by individual manufacturers and small companies in 
raising long-term loans; in the statutory and other limitations on State assistance; 
in the wasteful methods of company promotion finance, particularly for small 
issues; and in the lack of provision for sound advice to small concerns on tech- 
nical and scientific matters, accounting, and marketing. 


Both full employment and efficiency, the Chairman emphasised, require 
also a degree of flexibility in both management and labour—a readiness on 
the part of management to introduce new forms of industry, modern ideas 
and better methods, and a readiness on the part of workers to absorb new 
skills, new ideas and to demonstrate a real willingness to work and produce 
under conditions yielding fair and just rewards. . . 

The war has had the healthy effect of showing with abundant clearness, 
that, whatever may have been the defects and difficulties of the pre-war 
era, there has existed a latent capacity to produce and achieve. By merely 
drawing on her previously unused resources of manpower, and by eliminating 
certain forms of waste, this Dominion, like other democracies, has been able 
to put forward a prodigious war effort without lowering standards of living 
to any vital degree. ... The conclusion which has emerged in the countries 
which have been through this experience has been that there is no real and 
impossible barrier to the achievement of a state of full employment and a 
rising standard of living. What can be done in war can be done in peace.! 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN INDIA 


INDUSTRIAL PoLicy 


At a meeting of the East India Association in London on 19 
October 1944, which was addressed by one of a group of Indian 
scientists on a visit to Great Britain to study the organisation of 
scientific research in that country as guests of the British Govern- 
ment, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery, made a 
statement on industrial policy in India. 


Mr. Amery said that it was undoubtedly true that politically, and still more 
industrially, relations between India and Great Britain were coloured by the 
suspicion that the latter country, or at any rate British industrialists, would 
wish to restrict the progress of Indian industry in the interests of British export 
trade. He could say unhesitatingly that so far as the British Government was 





\ The Press (Christchurch), 6-9 May and 28 July 1944; The Standard (Wellington), 21 Sept. 
1944; communication to the I.L.O. 
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concerned it only wanted to see Indian industry develop to the full. He could 
also say that the last thing British industrialists had in mind was the idea that 
British export industry could best + y by India being held back in industrial 
development. Provided the British did not think that India must always buy 
what they had always sold to it, but were prepared to sell the things that India 
needed, there ooullt always be favourable openings for British trade in India, 
and even more favourable opportunities for collaboration between British and 
Indian industrialists. The collaboration now being sought in the scientific field 
pet eg only yield practical results but might well lead to collaboration ‘in 
other fields.* 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


The following is a summary of information concerning recon- 
struction planning in India recently received at the International 


Labour Office.” 


Hydro-Electric Planning. 


The Government of India has appointed Mr. William L. Voorduin, head of 
the project-planning division of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as its principal 
adviser on schemes of hydro-electric planning and the investigation of the coun- 
try’s potential resources of water power. The appointment, it is stated, is to be 
regarded as the first step towards setting up a central power board, a matter at 
present under consideration by the Government.* 


Development of Railways. 


A seven-year plan for the development of railways, involving an expenditure 
of 3,190 million rupees, has been drawn up by the Railway Board of the Govern- 
ment of India. The plan provides for rehabilitation (repair and replacement of 
workshop machinery, locomotives, wagons, coaches, tracks, rails, etc.), im- 
provement in organisation and personnel (including the provision of facilities for 


the promotion of the welfare and the technical training of the employees), and 
development (extension of workshops for the manufacture of locomotives, co- 
ordination of road, railway and air traffic, and construction of over 2,500 miles. 
of new lines).‘ 


Schemes of Provincial and State Governments. 


In Bengal the Ministry of Agriculture has prepared a scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a number of demonstration dairy farms with the assistance of two 
experts whose services have been loaned by the New Zealand Government.' The 
establishment of some 12,000 agricultural credit co-operative societies, involving 
an outlay of 450,000 ru is also proposed.® 

The Government of Bombay has in preparation a fifteen-year plan designed to 
raise the standard of living of the rural population and facilitate the settlement of 
demobilised soldiers on the land. The plan is divided into three five-year periods, 
the first of which is estimated to cost 500 million rupees at current prices. Ar- 
rangements for the training of a large staff of workers in agriculture, co-operation, 
education, health, and engineering for the enforcement of the plan are being pro- 
ceeded with. The development and co-ordination of communications and the 

roduction and distribution of electric power at low rates will be an essential 
eature of the plan. The extension of the scope of the existing labour legislation 
such as the Factories, Payment of Wages, and Trade Disputes Acts, the regula- 
tion of wages and the appointment of trade boards for that purpose, and the im- 
provement of the amenities for workers in industrial areas are also ae. 7 

A group of social workers in Bombay have established an Industrial Co- 
operative Association with a view to the development of industrial co-operatives 
on the Chinese model.* 


1 The Times, 20 Oct. 1944. 

2 For the latest previous note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, 
Nov. 1944, p. 628. 

3 Indian Affairs (London), Vol. III, No. 46, 27 Sept. 1944. 

4 Hindustan Times and The Statesman (Delhi), 6 Aug. 1944. 

5 Amrita Bazar Pairika (Calcutta), 13 Aug. 1944. 

* The Vanguard (Delhi), 6 Wid 1944. 

7 Times of India (Bombay), 17 Aug. 1944. 

8 Idem, 15 Aug. 1944. 
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In Madras a hydro-thermal electric system, expected to yield shortly about 
5,700 kilowatts, and in ten years, 20,600 kilowatts, of electric power and involving 
an estimated expenditure of 17.9 million rupees, was opened in August 1944.' 
The Government has issued a statement to the effect that it would be prepared to 
assist new industries and that, under its reconstruction plans, such industries 
would be divided into four classes: those wholly financed, controlled, and managed 
by the Government; those in which the Government would take a majority of 
shares but would allow private management, where necessary; important indus- 
tries in which the Government would take a fraction of the shares and would also 
be represented on the directorate; and private enterprises.” 

The Hyderabad State Government has prepared a fourteen-year educational 
development plan, for the first seven years of which a sum of 2,580,000 rupees 
has been allotted for vocational education alone. Under the scheme, beginning 
with the current year, the existing vocational and technical educational institu- 
tions will be reorganised and a chain of industrial schools will be established. The 
Government, which has sanctioned a sum of 1.5 million rupees for the establish- 
ment of an industrial research institute in Hyderabad, has also in preparation 
plans for industrial and hydro-electric power development.‘ 


Tue SocrtaL Poiicy oF THE BoLIvIAN GOVERNMENT 


The President of Bolivia and the Minister of Labour, Health 
and Social Welfare have recently made statements outlining the 
social policy of the Government and reviewing the application of 
social measures adopted earlier in the year. 


President Villarroel, addressing the National Constituent Assembly on 6 
August 1944, asserted that the Government intends to put into effect a vast 
programme of social action dealing with problems of education, nutrition, health, 
labour conditions, social security, and the birth rate and infant mortality. He 
summarised the measures taken since December 1943, touching on the subjects 
of minimum wages, guarantees for leaders of workers’ organisations, social 
security, and low-cost housing. 

The President referred to the Decree of 6 January 1944 respecting the fixing 
of minimum wages.’ Difficulties in finding trained personnel to collect the ne- 
cessary data and slow communications have made it necessary to extend the 
period of 60 days originally set for the regional boards to make their recommenda- 
tions to the Central Wage Board. Nevertheless, “it should be pointed out that 
this mechanism is a permanent one, and that in time it will be assisted through 
the collection of data by women social workers, which service will be organised 
soon” 
With respect to guarantees for leaders of workers’ organisations, the President 
asserted that “it is one of the Government’s convictions that an understanding 
‘between capital and labour, under the protection of the State, must be the pre- 
ponderant factor in the stabilisation of industry and in making the worker feel 
that he is a participant in the national development”’. Because the organisation 
of workers’ groups is still in an early stage, they are not in a position to pay salaries 
to their officials, who must consequently be protected against economic sanctions 
which might be taken against them. Therefore the Government issued a Decree 
on 7 February 1944 prohibiting the dismissal of workers for trade union activity 
as an effective guarantee for the honest organisation of unions. ‘The results of 
these guarantees are already apparent, for, during the first six months of this 
year, the legal capacity has been recognised, and the statutes approved, of eight 
trade unions and mutual associations, in addition to two consumer co-operatives.” 

In the field of social security, the President referred to the institution of 
tripartite a in the directorate of the Workers’ Insurance and Savings 
Fund‘, effected through a Decree of 15 February 1944, as the first step towards 
the improvement of the social security system. Before that, the social influence 





1 The Hindu Ottnd. 24 Aug. 1944, 
2 Idem, 8 Aug. 1944. 

3 Hyderabad i nformation, Aug. 1944, 

4 Bombay Chronicle, 15 Aug. 1944. Communication to the I.L.O. 

5 Cf International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 676. 
* Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 788. 
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of the Fund, with a Board in which the employers’ representatives were pre- 
dominant, had been extremely limited, and inasmuch as compulsory workers’ 
savings constitute 60 per cent. of the Fund's assets, the earlier administrative 
organisation was unjustified. The Decree was issued, therefore, with the follow- 
ing objectives: (1) to modify the industrial accident and occupational diseases 
provisions in accordance with modern techniques and with the recommendations 
and resolutions of the International Labour Conference; (2) to prepare for the 
extension of the programme to cover additional risks, such as pension insurance 
against old age and invalidity, and sickness insurance; (3) to modify an “‘ab- 
normal situation”’ in the internal administration of the Fund and in so doing to 
expedite the granting of benefits. 

In referring to low-cost housing programmes for workers, the President 
reported that construction was completed during the first half of the year on 
workers’ housing projects in La Paz and Oruro, and that additional projects had 
been started in Potos{ and Santa Cruz which would be completed by the end of 
the year. Other groups of houses were being planned for Cochabamba and other 
departments. The Government also planned to undertake experimental con- 
struction in rural housing. As regards housing for mine workers, the Govern- 
ment was awaiting the outcome of negotiations for the sale of mineral products 
before making it compulsory for employers to devote part of their profits to 
housing improvements and the elimination of overcrowding. 

The Minister of Labour, Health and Social Welfare, Mr. R. Capriles Rico, 
outlined in a press interview the policies which will govern the Ministry. As 
regards labour conditions, attention will be concentrated on the fixing of minimum 
wages, the regulation of hours of work, facilities for the profitable use of workers’ 
leisure time, measures for a progressive system of social security, and, above 
all, measures for the effective application of labour legislation. Special attention 
will also be given to the prevention of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases, the improvement of nutrition and housing conditions, and the develop- 
ment of medical services for the prevention of disease and the maintenance of 
health. As regards maternity protection, the Minister pointed out that the 
task will be fully realised by a consistent combination of maternity insurance, 
legislation protecting women workers, and pre-natal care. He promised to im- 
prove the control of women’s conditions of work, so as to obtain an effective 
p jemerenee> of the legal provisions on maternity leave, and to introduce a scheme 
of maternity and child care which will provide preventive and curative services 
for mothers and children until a supnoel aabiinn of sickness-maternity insurance 
is in operation.' 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL MEASURES IN MEXICO 


During the last decade educational questions have constituted 
a major preoccupation of the Mexican Government, and many 
energetic measures have been taken for the improvement of public 
education. The most recent of these is an Act of 21 August 1944, 
establishing the National Campaign against Illiteracy, which is 
unique of its kind in that the literate half of the population is 
charged with the duty of teaching the illiterate half how to read 
and write. Earlier in the year the Government decided to allot a 
sum of 30 million pesos to a programme of school building spread 
over a period of three years. Furthermore, special attention is being 
paid to the education of the indigenous population, to questions of 
rural education, and to the problem of malnutrition among children 
of school age. Particulars are given below. 


The National Campaign against Illiteracy. 


Provisions of the Act. According to the ——_ to the Emergency Act of 
21 August 1944 establishing the National Campaign against Illiteracy (which 
came into operation on 26 August 1944"), the measure is the result of a convic« 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 El Nacional, 25 Aug. 1944. 
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tion that the national effort to increase agricultural and industrial production 
is no guarantee for the conservation of the vital liberties of the Mexican people 
without the intellectual and moral training of a truly democratic education. 
Such training cannot be given in a country where half the population is illiterate, 
and it is considered to be the duty of all those who have enjoyed the benefits 
of education to come to the aid of the State in banishing the ignorance which 
limits the possibilities of social action for millions of Mexicans. 

Although the building of schools and the training of teachers is proceeding 
as quickly as possible, a more rapid solution of the illiteracy problem is con- 
sidered to be urgent. Hence the Act provides that all Mexicans residing in the 
national territory, without distinction of sex or occupation, who know how to 
read and write Spanish and who are over 18 years of age and under 60 must 
teach at least one illiterate inhabitant of the country who is between the ages 
of 6 and 40 how to read and write. All persons who cannot read and write, being 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 who are not enrolled in any school or 
persons between the ages of 14 and 40, are required by the Act to learn to read 
and write and are entitled to receive instruction according to the preceding 
provision. 

The President of the Republic is the Director-General of the Campaign, 
with the Minister of Public Education as Executive Director. Its organisation 
is entrusted to Federal and State officials, municipal and educational authorities, 
assisted by representatives of workers’, employers’, industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural organisations. The Campaign will be divided into three periods: 
(1) the organising period, which began as soon as the Act came into operation 
and will end on 28 February 1945; (2) the teaching period, from 1 March 1945 
to 28 February 1946; (3) the period for survey and statement of results, from 
1 March 1946 to 31 May 1946. 

The Act requires the Ministry of Public Education to arrange for the im- 
mediate printing of 10 million booklets (cartillas), numbered consecutively and 
containing simple instructions for the teacher as well as material and exercises 
for the pupil, together with a sheet on which to enter information concerning 
instructor and pupil. All the booklets must have been duly distributed by the 
end of the organising period. 

In view of the size of indigenous groups in which a native language is spoken, 
the Ministry, in agreement with the Department of Indigenous Affairs, will 
determine the practical measures to be adopted in their case, and will have 
bilingual booklets printed in order that they may be taught the Spanish language 
by teams of teachers specially trained for this work. 

In places where there is considerable disparity between the numbers of 
persons who are to teach and those who need to learn, the municipal authority 
will appoint a local board to organise teaching. In small villages where no reliable 
statistics exist, these boards will obtain information by direct enquiry, and within 
60 days from the creation of the board they must, if there are more illiterates 
than instructors, determine how many pupils will be taught by each instructor. 
If, on the contrary, there are more instructors than pupils, the boards must 
equalise the numbers by exempting certain categories in a specified order of 
priority, including wage earners with the lowest wage rates, independent workers 
in the lowest income groups, persons engaged in occupations indispensable to 
the community, and those whose employment necessitates constant travelling. 

All the school teachers of the Republic will, during the second period of the 
campaign, fix an hour every day for giving advice and explanations to those 
instructors who desire it. At the end of the period the competent authorities will 
ascertain whether the obligations imposed by the Act have been fulfilled, and a 
diploma will be awarded by the Ministry of Education to all persons who have 
—— with the provisions of the Act. Education authorities, inspectors, and 
teachers who have shown zeal and efficiency will obtain honourable mention 
and merit marks which wil! count for advancement in their profession. Penalties 
will be fixed by a special Act for persons who fail to fulfil their obligations." 


General approval of the campaign. The educational campaign has aroused 
enthusiastic approval throughout the country and numerous messages of con- 
atulation were sent to the President of the Republic from organisations of all 
inds as well as from undertakings and private citizens. 
The National Confederation of Popular Organisations promptly sent a 
circular to all affiliated State federations urging them to give their utmost co- 


1 Diario Oficial, 23 Aug. 1944, Vol. CLXV, No. 46, Part II, pp: 1-5. 
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operation to the Government, and it requested them to take a census of illiteracy 
among their members and to organise teaching centres for as many persons as 
possible. One of the affiliated organisations, the Federation of State Employers’ 
Unions, held a meeting of office workers and offered substantial rewards to those 
who teach the greatest number of persons how to read and write. Unions of 
employees of the Department of the Federal District are establishing 12 centres 
of instruction in places where the concentration of workers is greatest.' 

The League of Agricultural Committees and Farmers’ Unions is preparing 
a programme for carrying out the provisions of the Act. The General retary 
of the National Union of Educational Workers has stated that the greatest civic 
duty of all illiterate persons is to participate in this campaign and that the school 
teachers are ready to do their part. The Federation of Galversiey Students is 
forming educational teams (brigadas culturales) to teach in remote places; the 
students will receive travelling and maintenance allowances from the Federa- 
tion, and those from the provinces will teach in their own States.” 

The President of the National Chamber of the Radio-Broadcasting Industry 
has informed the Minister of Education that the Chamber is ready to give its 
enthusiastic collaboration to the campaign, in compliance with section 10 of 
the Act, under which all authorised broadcasting stations may be required to 
allocate ten minutes daily to the objects of the campaign, that is, to making known 
the provisions of the Act and giving instructions and model lessons. The lessons 
will be given by experienced teachers for the benefit of instructors who have no 
pedagogical training.’ 

A meeting attended by 250 delegates from women’s organisations expressed 
its approval of the campaign.‘ 


Educational Progress since 1910. 


The increasing importance given to education in Mexico is shown by the 
following figures. In 1910 the Federal Government maintained 600 schools with 
an attendance of 70,000 pupils on a budget of 7.9 million pesos. In 1940 there 
were 14,378 elementary schools with 1,020,000 pupils and the educational budget 
was 73.8 million pesos. Illiteracy among children of school age diminished from 
59 per cent. in 1934 to 45 per cent. in 1940.5 For the year 1943 the Executive 
fasted to the Ministry of Public Education a budget of 100 million pesos. 

rimary education was given during that year in more than 15,000 schools of 


various types to 1,343,504 pupils. e teachers numbered over 30,000. There 
were 180 secondary schools and 29 industrial and commercial schools, with an 
attendance of about 30,000 and 14,000 pupils respectively. During the fiscal 
year 12 new kindergartens were established and those in existence were equipped 
with children’s theatres and libraries.® 


Construction of Schools. 


One of the difficulties preventing the complete application of compulsory 
school attendance (this measure was reaffirmed by the Organic Education Act 
of 31 December 19417) has been the lack of schools. In 1941, 35,500 children in 
Mexico City were deprived of education because there were no schools for them.* 
The use of buildings erected for other purposes and teaching in shifts were found 
to be unsatisfactory. 

In February 1944 the Government, convinced that the greatest pecuniary 
sacrifices were justified in such a cause, decided to allot 30 million pesos to the 
construction of schools throughout the country, the amount to be spread in 
equal instalments over the three years 1944, 1945, and 1946. Furthermore, the 
Governments of the States and territories and the Department of the Federal 
District will pay 50 per cent. of the cost of the schools which are built according 
to this scheme in the areas under their jurisdiction, without prejudice to any 
plans they may carry out in conformity with their own programmes and out of 





1 El Nacional, 24, 26, and 31 Aug. 1944, 

2 Idem, 24 and 26 Aug., 20 Sept. 1944. 

3 Idem, 31 Aug. 1944. 

« Idem, 7 Sept. 1944. 

5 SECRETARIO DE GoBERNACION: Seis Affos de Gobierno al Servicio de México, 1934-1940 (Mex- 
ico City, 1940), P- XL. 

* InstrruTo INTERNACIONAL AMERICANO DE Prorecci6n A LA InFancta: Noticiario (Monte- 
video), Apr. 1944, p. 44. 

? Diarto Oficial, 23 Jan. 1942, Vol. LX XIX, No. 19, Part II, p. 1. 

8 El Nacional, 17 Nov. 1941. 
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their own funds. Agreements will be made between the Federal and local author- 
ities concerning the land to be allocated for building purposes. 

This educational scheme has been received with approval by leading indus- 
trialists, merchants, and financiers, and many of them, both Mexicans and 
foreigners, have expressed their desire to contribute to the fund. 

During 1944 several schools were constructed in the Federal District, and 
the Ministry of Education stated that there was reason to hope that in 1945 
not a single child in the Federal District would lack the opportunity of instruc- 
tion. In many provinces also an intensive building programme is under way." 


Indigenous Education. 

The First Inter-American Indigenous Congress, held at Patzcuaro, Mexico, 
in April 1940*, dealt also with problems of the ed cation of indigenous races, a 
subject to which the Government of Mexico ha _ given special attention. In 
1938 it was estimated that there were in Mexico about three million inhabitants 
peak indigenous languages, of whom one half speak only one language (not 
Spanish).* 

Pe The report of the Department of Indigenous Affairs for 1941-42 stated 
that the following educational centres were in operation in indigenous areas: 
12 missions for indigenous progress, 1 colonisation mission, 19 economic training 
centres, and 2 technical training centres. The aims of these institutions include 
the building of elementary schools, a children’s home, and medical centres, and 
the teaching of agriculture, citizenship, hygiene, the Spanish language, history, 
and geography, in order to enable the aliewanes child to play his part as a 
citizen.* 

Plans for the rehabilitation of the Mezquital Valley include the recondition- 
ing of schools in 60 communities and the construction of new schools. A large 
boarding school will be established in Tlalhuelilpa for 1,000 indigenous pupils; 
instruction will be given in agriculture and in the handicrafts characteristic of 
the district.® 

A new Centre of Industrial Training for Indians was opened on 23 April 
1944 in Teziutlan by the head of the Department of Indigenous Affairs. Two 
hundred Indians will receive instruction concerning textiles, carpentry, iron- 
work, mechanics, horticulture, etc.® 

In a report on the work accomplished for the rural population of the “‘huichol” 
district of the State of Jalisco, the Director of Cultural Mission Number 18 
stated that reading and writing were taught as well as pig-raising, chicken- 
farming, etc. An intensive campaign against malaria has been carried on and a 
housing programme has the object of teaching Indians to live in groups.’ 


School Farms and Rural Schools. 

A new direct method of teaching for rural schools was inaugurated by a 
Decree of 21 February 1944* regulating the so-called school farms (parcela 
escolar). It will bring into practice a teaching programme aimed at helping the 
newer generation of farmers to get away from monoculture and to engage in 
diversified farm activities, raising crops that will improve their economic posi- 
tion and raise their standard of living. For the present the area of the school 
farm is limited to 2 hectares, but this may be increased if resources permit. 
The first ten schools established under the Decree were to receive an initial 
pat and when funds are available the number of schools thus endowed will 

increased. The produce of the school farms will be divided according to a 
system that makes the school itself the chief beneficiary. 

__It was announced early in August that the Ministry of Public Education 
will soon spend a million pesos on the construction of schools in the ejidos (com- 
munal land holdings) of the States of Morelos, Jalisco, and Sinaloa, in places 
chosen by the Department of Agricultural Instruction. Instruction will be 
given in modern methods of agriculture and in the use of modern machinery.® 

1 El Nacional, 12 Feb., 8 Mar., and 14 June 1944. 

ar INTERNACIONAL AMERICANO DE PROTECCION A LA INFANCIA: Bolelin, Jan. 1941, 
Pp. . 

* Seis Afios de Gobierno al Servicio de México, 1934-1940, op. cit., p. 366. 

‘InstTITUTO INTERNACIONAL AMERICANO DE PROTECCION A LA INFANCIA: Noficiario, Feb. 
a)» 44-45. 

5 El Nacional, 17 July 1944. 

* Idem, 24 Apr. 1944. 

1 Idem, 26 Aug. 1944. 

8 Diario Oficial, 10 June 1944, Vol. CXLIV, No. 34, p. 5. 

* El Nacional, 11 Aug. 1944. 
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Rural kindergartens. In 1936 the first rural kindergartens were established! 
and the movement has advanced rapidly. A new method of meeting the needs 
of children of pre-school age has been adopted in the State of Hidal o. Small 
teams of women teachers travel to remote places and organise kindergartens, 
for which they provide the necessary equipment. When a kindergarten has been 
established, the team of teachers leaves it functioning under the supervision of 
the local school authorities and moves on to another place. This method has 
proved very successful and has facilitated the work of the Kindergarten Divi- 
sion.” 


Training of rural teachers. With the object of raising the standard of rural 
instruction, the Ministry of Education has decided to establish a National 
Correspondence School for Rural Teachers in accordance with recommendations 
made by the General Director of Higher Education and Scientific Investigation. 
The teachers of the central area will also receive oral instruction in a training 
school, and there will be periodical meetings for teachers in other regions.* 


Other Educational Developments. 


The First National Public Welfare Congress, held in Mexico City on 15 to 
22 August 1943, adopted several resolutions concerning school problems: the 
organisation of a scheme of school meals; the improvement of rural indigenous 
education; the provision of vocational training for abnormal children.‘ It may 
be noted that the first Mexican school for handicapped children, the Escuela 
Parque Lira (Tacubaya, D.F.), now includes a normal school for preparing 
specialists for the education and vocational training of such children.* 

The General Directorate of Extra-Mural and Aesthetic Education, which is 
under the Ministry of Public Education, has a special department for further- 
ing the educational development of youth. It helps young persons to obtain 
bursaries; secures admission to boarding-schools and public lunch-rooms; helps 
young persons to get work; organises the weekly half-hour for young people on 


the radio; has begun an interchange with young people’s organisations of Central 
and South America and universities on the continent; encourages the yen « 


against illiteracy; and publishes the first monthly magazine for Mexican youth.* 


Recreation. 


The Department of the Federal District has begun to put into execution 
an extensive programme to keep young people away from centres of vice. It 
was decided that, during the year 1944, 100 sport centres were to be constructed 
in various parts of the city and in the suburbs. Other plans resulting from ob- 
servations made during the popular festivals organised by the Bureau of Civic 
Action of the General Directorate of “Social Action include the acquisition of 

qeriqueet for showing films free of charge on Saturday and Sunday evenings. 

e Department will also organise ade dake for young people.’ 


Campaign against the Malnutrition of Children. 


The problem of the malnutrition of children is inseparable from educational 
questions, since an undernourished child is incapable ds rofiting by instruction. 
An account has been given in these pages of the distribution of free meals to 
children of low-income families.* The Minister of Health and Welfare stated 
in an interview to the press that year by year the number of children cared for 
by the State had increased. In the Federal District food was supplied to 12,000 
children, but this was very little for a population of 2 million people. 

On 17 August 1944 the Chief of the Department of the Federal District 
presided at a meeting to which various groups of citizens had been invited to 
send representatives in order to discuss the problem of malnutrition among 





1 Seis Aflos de Gobierno al Servicio de México, 1934-1940, op. cit., p. 237. 
2 El Nacional, 2 Aug. 1944. 
3 Idem, 31 July 1944. 
4InstiTuTO INTERNACIONAL AMERICANO DE ProTECCION A LA InFancta: Noficiario, Feb. 
1944, p. 26-27. 
mmunication to the I.L.O. 
none mm INTERNACIONAL AMERICANO DE PROTECCION A LA INFANCIA: Noficiario, Nov. 
1942, pp. 11-12. 
Nacional, 16 May 1944. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944: “Free or Low-Cost Food 
Distribution in Latin American Countries", p. 344. 
* El Nacional, 18 Aug. 1944. 
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children in the Federal District. The result was the formation of the Local 
Committee to Combat the Malnutrition of Children. As it was evident that 
individual effort was necessary, it was decided that not only would an appeal 
for funds be made in the capital but that all those able to do so would be asked 
to provide a daily lunch for at least one child. In all important cities and also 
in smaller communities committees were promptly formed, mainly by women, 
to aid in the nutrition campaign. Local governments have promised their co- 
operation and many pectin oe me, wl offered to send ss regularly to public 
lunch-rooms for poor children. In other places school meals will be organised 
for children who come to school without having had any food. Hundreds of 
trade unions and also private groups have offered to help in the scheme. The 
necessity for such action is proved by the fact that researches carried out by the 
Director of the National Nutrition Institute showed that the problem of under- 
nourished children is even more serious in the Federal District than in the Valle 
dal Mezquital.! 


RECENT SOCIAL MEASURES IN THE U.S.S.R. 
CONCERNING YOUNG PERSONS 


During the summer and autumn of 1944, a number of measures 
affecting young people were adopted in the U.S.S.R. for dealing 
with such problems as the restoration of the school system, which 
had been destroyed over large areas of the country by the German 
occupation; the development of the system to satisfy new needs; 
the vocational training of young persons and the training of tech- 
nicians; educational reform; the expansion of nursery schools and 
other steps for the protection of children. Particulars are given 
below. 


Restoration of the School System. 


The German occupation made havoc of the school system in the occupied 
regions. Before the war there were 29,314 schools in the Ukraine, with a teaching 
staff of 238,000 and an enrolment of over 6 million children. Of these schools, 
7,616 had their buildings and equipment completely destroyed during the occu- 
— Others, such as those of Stalino, were converted to other uses. The num- 

r of pupils diminished in those schools which remained open (in Poltava, from 
12,000 to 150), partly because the use of the German language was made com- 
pulsory. In White Russia very few of the 12,000 schools functioning before the 
war were spared; in the region of Vitebsk, for instance, 1,600 out of 1,765 were 
burnt down, most of them when the enemy was in retreat. 

The restoration of schools was Sages in each town and city as soon as it was 
liberated, so that even during the school year 1943-44 large numbers of schools 
were reopened in the liberated territories. In the Ukraine 22,186 schools were 
functioning and had an attendance of 2,759,000 pupils. Similar results were 
obtained in White Russia. At the beginning of the school term 1944-45, in Octo- 
ber, a further outburst of activity took place. 

The allocations for education in the budget of the U.S.S.R. for 1944 had been 
increased by 66 per cent. over the allocations for 1943.2 Education grants were 
comparably increased in the different Republics, sometimes even more gener- 
ously. In the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) the 
budget for education for 1944 was more than double what it had been the year 
before. At the beginning of the school year there were 106,836 schools function- 
ing in this Republic as against 101,387 the year before. In the Kursk region, 
where before the war there were 3,473 schools, 3,197 were reopened; the corres- 
ponding figures in the Orel region are 3,323 schools reopened out of 3,970, and in 
the Krasnodar region 2,251 out of 2,485. In the liberated parts of the Baltic 
Republics the restoration of the schools is taking place just as rapidly. 

The restoration of the schools is frequently the result of hee: soe labour of 


parents, pupils, and teachers, who set to work together, immediately after liber- 
ation of a district, to repair the buildings and to make new equipment: tables, 





1 El Nacional, 18, 20, 25, and 28 Aug. 1944. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 219. 
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chairs, blackboards, etc. Local school committees direct the reconstruction work 
and also, for example in the Ukraine, provide clothing for the pupils, particularly 
the children of soldiers, and arrange for serving hot meals in the schools. 

Lack of teachers and of school Sects! is a serious problem. Fifteen million new 
textbooks were published in the R.S.F.S.R. in time for the new term in October 
1944, and the schools collected 40 million second-hand books. The shortage of 
teachers is particularly acute, since large numbers of them have been killed, 
starved to death, or deported by the Germans.' 


Vocational Training of Young Persons and Training of Technicians. 


The system of vocational training to increase labour reserves for war indus- 
tries, previously described in these pages*, has continued to develop. In 1942 
there were 1,600 vocational and trade schools, in 1944 about 2,000, including 200 
new schools opened that same year, most of them in the Ukraine, White Russia, 
Moldavia, and other newly liberated regions. According to a report of the Assist- 
ant Chief of the Central Labour Reserves Administration, 350,000 young persons 
were enrolled in the autumn of 1944 in these schools. Of the total number, 280,000 
were to enter six-month industrial training schools. The importance of these 
schools in providing skilled workers for war industries and for rebuilding the 
liberated areas is stressed. From May 1941 to July 1944, 1,880,000 young workers 
graduated from industrial and trade schools and were placed in industrial work. 
Among them were some 940,000 metal workers, 120,000 miners, 50,000 iron and 
steel workers, 165,000 railway employees, and scores of thousands of workers in 
the oil and chemical industries — F in electrical communications. They are given 
specialised training to fit them to fill specific economic needs: for instance a special 
course was count to train 20,000 young people for rehabilitation work in the 
Donets Basin. Graduates of these schools make up a large part of the reconstruc- 
tion groups who follow at the heels of the Red Army. "anes men and women 


from the schools are highly valued by industrial undertakings, since on leaving 
school many of them are even more highly skilled than the average adult worker. 
The most promising students are chosen to take higher technical courses or to 


become assistant instructors. 

The cge of pupils taking the six-month industrial courses ranges between 15 
and 17 years for boys and 16 and 18 years for girls. Boys are chosen in preference 
to girls in schools which train for work in the iron, steel, and mining industries.* 

The U.S.S.R. has a more urgent need than ever for technicians. Their train- 
ing bulks large in the activities of the 682 higher educational institutions which 
opened their academic year in October 1944. They have places for 454,000 stu- 
dents, 174,000 of whom are starting their studies this year. During the war they 
have trained 240,000 young specialists, and they have also assisted in designing 
new machines and tools for the defence industry, working out new production 
methods, and researching into new sources of raw materials. But all requirements 
for technicians have not been met, and it is therefore paapenes within the next few 
years to increase the capacity of the higher educational institutions so that they 
can accommodate 600,000 students, and that of ,the technical schools to accom- 
modate one million. The implementation of this plan will provide the Russian 
economy each year with a fresh labour force of 100,000 to 120,000 specialists with 
high qualifications and about 250,000 specialists with medium qualifications. 
Because of the urgent need for highly trained specialists, the restoration of uni- 
versities and other higher educational institutions was considered a work of first 
importance on the liberation of each territory. During the year 1943-44, 127 
higher educational institutions were reopened in the liberated territories, and 52 
new institutions were set up.‘ 


Educational Reform. 


A series of articles ap apennel ¢ in Soviet aeumneets t durin ty August 1944 on the 
reform of intermediate education. In one of these, M Potemkin, People’s 
Commissar of Public Education of the R.S.F.S.R., Sacmmnl? SF the essential steps 


to be taken, as follows: 





1U.S.S.R. Empassy, Washington, D.C.: Information Bulletin, 12 Soyt. gut 20 Oct. 1944; 
U.S.S.R. Emnassy, London: Soviet War News, 26 May, 26 Aug., and 2 Oct. 1 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 499. 

* Information Bulletin, 6 Oct. 1944; Soviet War News, 2 Oct. 1944, 

4 Soviet War News, 3 Oct. 1944. 
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Separate instruction of boys and girls in the intermediate schools of the 
capitals of Republics, regions, and districts and of the large industrial centres; 
Introduction of ‘‘school rules” and of an identity card for school children; 

Regulation of the conduct of pupils outside the school, in particular, their 
attendance at cinemas, theatres, and other entertainments; 

Compulsory education of children from the age of 7 years, instead of 8 as 
formerly; 

Abolition of the system of socialist competition among pupils and teachers, 
as far as school work is concerned; 

Introduction of a system of marks, from 1 to 5, to be given for the work and 
conduct of pupils; 

Improvement of school inspection, which must include among other things 
examination of the pupils’ level of knowledge; 

Improvement in educational methods—a Decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R., of 21 June 1944, provides that examinations are to 
be held after the fourth and seventh years, and a school-leaving examination after 
the tenth year. 


According to Mr. Potemkin, the experiment of separating school boys and 
girls, which has been carried on for a year, has led to the conclusion that the 
quality of school work is improved, that the children are better behaved in school, 
and that their education is facilitated because girls and boys find in teachers of 
their own sex people whom they can trust to understand their particular difficul- 
ties. These results encourage the adoption of this system, which during the school 
year 1944-45 will be introduced in 28 cities of the R.S.F.S.R. Special importance 
is attached to the Decree on improvement of educational methods. The exam- 
inations which are to be held must cover all the subjects taught in school, and the 
school-leaving examination will be treated seriously and will be put in charge of 
experienced teachers who have university degrees. Gold and silver medals will 
be awarded to the best scholars. Gold medallists will be accepted by the univer- 
sities without an entrance examination; silver medallists will not be exempted 
from the entrance examination, but will have priority for admission to the uni- 


versities. Gold and silver medallists who are accepted by the universities will be 
given scholarships.! 

All the articles on the question stress the necessity for improving the quali- 
fications of teachers; the importance of this problem will be more clearly under- 
stood if it is remembered that the schools of the R.S.F.S.R. alone need 80,000 
new school teachers for the school year 1944-45. 


Development of Pre-School Centres. 


It has already been pointed out that, owing to the increased allocation in the 
1944 budget for nursery schools and créches?, their number has grown and they 
are able to care for more children of working mothers. The budget for the U.S.S.R. 
in 1944 allocated 108,600,000 rubles for the construction of still more nursery 
schools so that they will be able to care for 1,837,840 children. Furniture espe- 
cially designed for the use of children, and toys, linen, and household articles are 
part of the annual production programme. 

About two thirds of all nursery schools in the U.S.S.R. are administered by 
industrial and other undertakings under the supervision of the various People’s 
Commissariats; the rest are run by the People’s Commissariats of Education of 
the various Soviet Republics, which exercise general supervision over the training 
of nursery school teachers. The increase in the number of nursery schools de- 
mands larger numbers of trained teachers. In the R.S.F.S.R. alone, in 1943-44, 
one-year courses in pre-school education were provided for 2,000 persons and 
three-month courses for 6,000 persons. In September 1944, 20 nursery school 
training centres were to be opened to accommodate nearly 2,000 students. In 
addition many evening courses and correspondence courses were offered for 
nursery school teachers. Special post-graduate courses were provided to train 
nursery school directors. 

The development of pre-school centres helps to meet the needs of families in 
which both parents are engaged in work of national importance; hence the staff 
of these institutions often assume new duties, such as taking care of the clothing 
of their pupils. In regions devastated by the armies of occupation their responsi- 





1 Pravda, 24 Aug. 1944. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 219. 
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bilities have increased still more because they must try to create normal conditions 
for the children in spite of the difficult situation. 

In 1944 a great increase in the number of rural nurseries was planned; in the 
summer before, 1,800,000 children on collective farms were taken care of in super- 
vised summer playgrounds.! 


Participation of School Children in Reconstruction. 


Just as, at the beginning of the war, school children were called upon to take 
part in the national effort for the defence of their country*, so they are now asked 
to help in reconstruction work. Their collaboration is not limited to restoring 
their schools; they help in many other kinds of public work. For instance, in the 
region of Voroshilovgrad, school children contributed 675,000 work days during 
the first year of reconstruction, and in Kiev they put in 15,000 work days to repair 
the principal thoroughfare of the city. In agricultural areas volunteer brigades of 
young people helped to restore the farms, repair agricultural implements, and 
replant orchards.’ 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


New REGULATIONS ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
IN HUNGARY 


The Hungarian system of labour relations was radically changed 
by three Orders issued in June and July 1944. One of these Orders 
provides for the setting up of a single organisation for industrial 
workers, one for the appointment of labour supervisors, and the 
third for the establishment of joint committees in industrial under- 
takings. : 

A Single Organisation for Industrial Workers. 


An Order of 27 July 1944 provides for setting up a single trade union organ- 
isation of industrial workers to replace the various kinds of unions functioning 
in the country at that time. 

The new organisation embraces manual and intellectual workers. At the 
lowest level it comprises organisations covering workers in all occupations 
carried on in a locality and unions for a particular trade or industry; at a higher 
level it comprises national occupational centres which group together all the 
workers of the country employed in the same industry or occupation; and at the 
highest level a national federation of all occupational organisations. 

The main functions of the organisation are (a) to study the problems of 
industrial workers, to advise the authorities, and to submit suggestions for regula- 
tions; (b) to participate in negotiations for fixing wages, settling labour disputes, 
and improving vocational training methods; (c) to set up welfare, cultural, and 
recreational institutions for the workers; (d) to provide them with legal assistance; 
(e) to conclude collective agreements and generally to discharge any duties that 
may be entrusted to it by the Minister of Industry and Labour. 

The organisation is forbidden to deal with political questions or to take part 
in political activities of any kind. 


Labour Supervisors. 


An Order of 15 June 1944 provides for the appointment of labour supervisors 
in all industrial undertakings employing at least 25 workers. These supervisors 
are to be chosen by the employer from among the managerial staff of the under- 
taking, and the competent labour inspector, industrial inspector, and local 
administration for industrial affairs must be notified of their appointment. The 


1 Information Bulletin, 22 Sept. and 3 Oct. 1944; Soviet War News, 16 May 1944. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, pp. 363-364. 
3 Information Bulletin, 12 Sept. and 10 Oct. 1944, 
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labour supervisors, among other duties, are to supervise the administration of 
legal provisions regulating conditions of work; to ensure that the workers’ legal 
rights and their rights under labour contracts are respected, and to deal with 
their complaints. They are to notify the employer of all contraventions of labour 
regulations and, if these are not rectified by a to notify the competent author- 
ities. They are sworn to professional secrecy during their period of office and for 
the year following. Their contracts of employment may not be terminated by 
the employer except on authorisation of the competent authority, which may, 
however, at any time request the employer to appoint a new labour supervisor. 


Joint Committees. 


Another Order, also of 15 June 1944, provides for the establishment of joint 
committees in all industrial undertakings employing at least 25 workers. Each 
committee is to be made up of the labour supervisor of the undertaking as chair- 
man, two to ten members, according to the number of workers employed, elected 
by secret ballot by the workers of the undertaking, and an unspecified number 
of representatives of the employer, in no case exceeding the number of workers’ 
representatives. All workers of 20 years or over who have been employed in the 
undertaking for at least three months have the right to vote in elections for these 
committees, and all workers of Hungarian nationality and of 24 years or over 
employed in the undertaking for at least two years are eligible as representatives. 

Special committees are to be established for salaried employees in any under- 
taking where more than 25 are employed. These committees will co-operate 
with the wage earners’ committees in all matters of equal concern to both cate- 
gories of employees. 

The main function of the joint committees is to examine, in the light of the 
mutual interests of employers and workers, all changes and innovations suggested 
by either group concerning: (a) manufacturing processes, equipment, and use 
of manpower; (5) protection of the rights of workers, health Bas safety provisions, 
conditions of amount and rules of the undertaking; (c) disciplinary measures 
and the system of labour relations. 

The administrative authorities responsible for the supervision of the under- 


taking must keep in touch with the joint committees and must investigate all 
contraventions of labour laws and regulations which they report. 

Elected members of the joint committees may not resign their office ex- 
cept with the consent of the competent supervisory authority. wane | their 


term of office and for the year following it they may not be discharged by the 
employer without the previous poets of the authority, which may be 
granted only after the authority has interviewed the person concerned.! 


BRITISH JOINT PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


Statements issued recently on the working of the British machi- 
nery for production indicate general satisfaction with the efforts 
which have been made to secure inter-departmental co-ordination 
and the participation of employers and workers at the regional, 
district, and factory levels. While there has been no general change 
in the organisation that was established following the appointment 
of a Minister of Production at the beginning of 1942, there have 
been some detailed developments and, as is shown by a Report of 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure, the accumulated 
experience is being studied with a view to its adaptation to the im- 
mediate post-war period. 


SEVENTH REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure issued on 28 
July 1944 a Report examining the experience and present operation 
of the regional organisation of the Ministry of Production. 





1 Budapesti Késlény, 15 June and 23 July 1944. 
? Cf. LL.O., Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 43: British Joint 


Production Machinery (Montreal, 1944). 
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Calling attention to two previous reports of the Committee, issued in March 
1942!, concerning the utilisation of manpower and organisation of production in 
such a way as to secure maximum efficiency with economy in war production, the 
present Report recalls that many of the conclusions then reached by the Select 
Committee were endorsed by the special committee, presided over by Sir Walter 
Citrine, which had been appointed by the Minister of Production to examine the 
constitution and functions of the regional organisation.* 


Role of the Ministry of Production and Regional Organisation. 


The original recommendation of the Citrine Committee was that the Ministry 
of Production should be a supra-departmental authority to “concert and super- 
vise” the supply departments. The Select Committee, in its present Report, re- 
affirms this conception and points out that while it was accepted in principle by 
the Government, the recommendation has not in practice been achieved. The 
duty of the Ministry of Production, both at the national level and in the regions, 
has become in fact limited to one of co-ordination. The Report points out that 
even the function of co-ordination tends to cut across the organisations of the 
various supply de ents, so that its successful performance depends on per- 
sonalities. It emphasises, moreover, that proper co-ordination is impossible with- 
out full knowledge of all the relevant facts, and that the regional boards must rely 
on the co-operative spirit of the regional controllers of the supply departments and 
on the extent to which the latter are kept informed by their own headquarters. 
Reviewing a number of criticisms that have been raised in the course of the past 
two years concerning the operation of the Ministry of Production and, in parti- 
cular, its regional organisation, the Report states that a large number of the diffi- 
culties have been overcome and that the work of the regional boards has been of 
very considerable value, particularly in keeping a reasonable balance between 
labour and productive capacity within the regions. The Report points out that 
some sort of co-ordinating body in the regions is essential for the smooth working 
of war production, and considers the constitution of the boards as a whole to be 
satisfactory. It states: 


The conception of a Ministry of Production meets a recognised need, in 
that such a Ministry is able, together with the Ministry of Labour, to take a 
bird’s eye view of the whole productive capacity of the country. Decentralisa- 
tion to the regions and districts is essential for the day-to-day work of pro- 
duction, and the influence which these two Ministries can exert affords some 
guarantee that the competing claims of the various supply departments do 
come under impartial review at a reasonably low level. The Ministry of 
Labour has, through the labour exchanges, the advantage of thirty years’ 
experience of decentralisation, and this experience is of the greatest value to 
the regional boards. The pinged allocation of labour is a key point in the organ- 
isation of production and the recommendations of the labour supply subcom- 
mittees, though their relationship to the boards varies from region to region, 
are probably one of the most important factors in the day-to-day work of the 
boards. It is gratifying to report that there is now a readiness to utilise the 
services of the Ministry of Production in composing differences which arise 
from the competing demands of the three supply departments. It is clearly 
vital that these two “common service’’ Ministries should work in the closest 
collaboration, and ‘ha Committee is satisfied that the relations between them 
are entirely cordial. 


Regional Activities of the Ministry of Production. 


In discussing the activities of the regional organisation, the Report calls atten- 
tion to the work of the capacity offices, whose purpose it is to ensure that up-to- 
date records of the engineering capacity of all firms in any given district are 
available, and that the knowledge that these records exist is made general among 
manufacturers, who should seek the advice of the offices before undertaking or 
putting out new work. The Report points out that although the work of the 
capacity offices has been of considerable value, they have not fulfilled the hopes 
originally expressed as to their function. The disappointing use of the capacity 


1 Cf. Seventh and Eighth Reports from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, Session 
1941-1942 (London, 26 Mar. 1942); International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 3, Sept. 1942: 
“Recent Developments in Joint Production Machinery in Great Britain’’, pp. 286-289. 

2 Cf. Report of the Committee on Regional Boards, Cmd. 6360 (London, 1942) (see British Joint 
Production Machinery, op. cit. pp. 17-21; International Labour Review, loc. cit.). 
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offices has been due primarily to the fact that the Ministry of Production was 
established so late in the war. However, the experience of the capacity offices has 
provided a valuable connecting link between the Ministry of Production and 
industry, and, as was pointed out to the Committee, they have acted as the “eyes 
and ears”’ of the regional boards. 

In evaluating other phases of the work of the regional boards, the Report 
emphasises the value of the district committees of the boards, composed of local 
employers and employees who give their services voluntarily and provide useful 
information on local conditions. The Report especially notes the work of the local 
productien advisory services and the role of the boards in organising out-working 
schemes and so mobilising part-time labour. 

In answering the broad question of whether war efficiency has been materially 
improved by the reorganisation in the regions under the Ministry of Production, 
the Report states specifically that on the whole this has been the case: 


As co-ordinating bodies under full-time chairmen, the regional boards 
have built up a position of value to the supply departments and to the Ministry 
of Labour. Though late in the field they have steadily increased their Prestige, 
and their guidance is now appreciated. They serve a useful purpose in bringing 
together employers and employed at an early stage, and enable the latter 
through their representatives on the boards to be kept as fully informed as 
the employers’. representatives and to take a full part in general discussions 
and decisions. 


Post-War Use of Regional Organisation. 


The Report takes up the question of the continuation of any ot of the re- 
gional organisation of the Ministry of Production in the transitional or in the post- 


war period. If there is to be anything in the nature of a National Industrial 
Board, it suggests that valuable advice might be furnished to such a Board by a 
network of local advisory committees on the lines of the present regional boards 
and district committees, together with other forms of decertralisation such as 
industrial groups (of representatives of employers in certain districts and regions). 


Such committees, the Report concludes, ‘‘would be able to bring to the problem 
of post-war industrial reconstruction the good will and the wide local knowledge 
which have been built up in recent years by the manufacturers and trade union 
officials who have given their services on the regional boards and district com- 
mittees”’.! 

A recent article in the Economist calls attention to the suggestion made in 
the Report of the Select Committee concerning the continuation of the regional 
machinery in peacetime. It states: 


On a first view there would seem to be little to do for such an organisation 
after the period of transition when the Government’s place as the chief pur- 
chaser of supplies will be taken by private traders. But, if the Government is 
to be successful in ensuring the maintenance of ‘“‘a high and stable level of 
employment”, it will require the fullest possible information about the trend 
of employment, of orders, stocks and production in the various industries and 
regions. It will still require a bird’s eye view of production capacity as a 
whole and it will still need “eyes and ears” in the regions. The regional rds 
have acquired a wealth of knowledge of local conditions and their capacity 
and load; in other words, they might well be transformed into the regional 
intelligence centres that will be essential after the war.? 


A District Futt EMpLoyMentT CounciL 


An experiment has been made in one district in the establish- 
ment of a Full Employment Council, composed of the representatives 
of employers, trade unions, three town councils, chambers of com- 
merce, local bank branches, public utility services, the building 
industry, and the transport services. 


The purpose of the Council is to collect, investigate, and report on facts and 
proposals relating to the common objective of sustaining full employment under 








1 Seventh Report from the Select C ittee on National Expenditure, Session 1943-1944 (London, 
28 July 1944). 
2 The Economist, 19 Aug. 1944, p. 252. 
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fair wages and conditions for the employable population of the district, with 
particular reference to the men and women from the fighting forces and other 
special wartime services when they return home. 

This Council has grown out of the experience in the given district of the mem- 
bers of the local district committee and of the regional board of the Ministry of 
Production. Although there is no direct relationship between the Council, which 
has developed on local initiative, and the organisation of the Ministry of Produc- 
tion, it has been intimated that the participation in the Council of the local 
representatives of both the Ministry of Production and the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service may form a precedent for similar action elsewhere.' 


DistRICT WoRKS RELATIONS CENTRES 


The Ministry of Supply, acting on behalf and with the co-oper- 
ation of all the production departments and the Ministry of Inform- 
ation, has established works relations centres in seven districts. 


Each centre is in the charge of the regional board’s works relations officer of 
the Ministry of Supply, but general control is exercised by the appropriate re- 
gional industrial publicity committee (of the Ministry of Production) on which 
all the departments concerned, as well as local employers and trade unions, are 
represented. The object of the centres is to encourage the provision to industrial 
workers of a regular flow of information about the work on which they are em- 
ployed, its importance in the chain of production, and the purposes for which the 
products of industry are used in the prosecution of the war or in other spheres of 
essential national activity. The centres display examples of various means of 
disseminating such information within individual industrial establishments. 
These examples include posters, films, production charts, factory exhibitions, 
action photographs, and wall newspapers, and provide guidance to managements 
as to the most effective way in which these sad other methods can help to main- 
tain output, explain absenteeism and accidents, check waste of materials and 
fuel, “> enerally promote industrial efficiency.* 

It has been pointed out that works relations on this basis are best undertaken 
by firms themselves in co-operation with their joint production committees. They 
oe guidance and assistance through the works relations centres described 
above.’ 


Jomrt Propuction CoMMITTEES 


According to a recent statement by the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Production evaluating the number and use 
of joint production committees in British war factories, nearly 
5,000 such committees have been established since the adoption of 
the 1942 Agreements‘ between the trade unions and the Ministry of 
Supply, and the trade unions and the employers’ associations. 


Present Operation. 


With regard to the work of the committees, the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry said: 


While success has not attended the labours of every committee, the great 
majority of them have served well the common cause and whatever their con- 
tribution in the form of technical suggestions has been, their usefulness in a 
variety of important matters is fully recognised. 

For instance, they are a valuable channel for the dissemination of inform- 
ation about changes of programme. They have been extremely helpful in 
such measures as fuel economy, campaigns for salvage and so on within the 
works, the prevention of fire and accidents, measures to reduce losses of pro- 


1 Amalgamated Engineering Union Monthly Journal, Vol. XI, New Series No. 6, June 1944. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 20 July 1944, cols. 319-320. 
14 Production and Engineering B in, Vol. 3, No. 21, Aug. 1944, RP. 350-355. 

on For the text of the Agreements, see British Joint Production achinery, op. cil., pp. 223- 
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duction through enemy attacks—an extremely important element of their 
work at the present time in the London area. 


He added that although in some cases there might have been a tendency to 
raise antagonistic questions, there had been on the whole a fine and useful spirit 
of co-operation shown by the two sides: 


They have done an immense amount to remove many avoidable causes of 
friction, to provide answers to hosts of questions, to the ‘“‘whys” and the “why 
nots”’ which arise in factories and which, if not answered, are a potent cause 
of friction. 


Post-War Role. 
In discussing the full use of machinery for collaboration between employers 
and workers and the Government in the post-war period, he maintained that: 


. .. although most of this machinery has been established only for the duration 
of hostilities, it would be lamentable if the spirit embodied in it were to eva 
rate at the end of the war. The task of reconstruction will need all the colla- 
boration we can get, and in my view we simply cannot afford to dispense with 
this spirit of collaboration after the war. Certainly we do not intend to let it 
go at the end of the war. The Government regard it as desirable that the whole 
consultative and co-operative machinery in industry should be now under the 
active consideration of both sides in industry. 


The future of these committees in the post-war period, he explained, would be 
the responsibility of the Minister of Labour and National Service, who is already 
in active consultation with the Trades Union Congress, with the competent em- 
ployers’ associations, and with branches of industry, with a view to arriving at 
proposals for the maintenance of the machinery in the post-war period. ese 
consultations were much wider than the joint production committees and the 
works councils, since the end in view was increased collaboration, increased effi- 
ciency, and mutual understanding of each other's point of view." 


LEGISLATION ESTABLISHING INDUSTRIAL CouRTS IN MAURITIUS 


An Ordinance approved on 21 July 1944 in the British depen- 
dency of Mauritius makes provision for the establishment of indus- 
trial courts for the trial of certain cases connected with industry 


and labour. 


The Governor is empowered under the Ordinance to set up industrial courts 
having exclusive jurisdiction, in respect of certain scheduled enactments: (1) to 
try any person charged with an offence against these enactments; and (2) to try 
any civil matter or action arising out of, or brought under, any such enactments. 
The enactments specified in the Ordinance include the Labour Ordinance of 1938? 
and the legislation of the territory covering industrial associations, the employ- 
ment of women, children, and young persons, minimum wages, emigration, fac- 
tories, and workmen’s compensation. 

Each industrial court is to be in the charge of a magistrate appointed by the 
Governor. It is the duty of such a magistrate, when appealed to by both parties 
to a dispute within his jurisdiction, freely to give his assistance in promoting an 
amicable settlement out of court, even though no action has been entered or com- 
plaint made. The terms of such a settlement, when drawn up and signed by both 
parties, are to have the validity of a judgment of a court. The magistrate may 
also at his discretion, proprio motu or on the request of any employer or employee, 
provide advice and assistance. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court are empowered to make rules as to the 
practice and procedure of industrial courts, the granting of free legal assistance to 
poor persons in first instance and on appeal, and the enforcement of the orders, 
decisions and judgments of a court. 

The Ordinance also contains provisions designed to afford any necessary 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 3 Aug. 1944, cols. 1712-1821. 
2 The Labour Ordinance, No. 47 of 1938. 
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assistance to poor or illiterate persons involved in an action in an industrial court, 
and to ensure that persons who do not possess a competent knowledge of English 
(the language of the courts), or who are not expert witnesses, shall not thereby 
be handicapped. 

The right to appeal from the decisions of an industrial court in certain cases 
is established, and the Ordinance also provides for the constitution of a reviewing 
authority, consisting of the chief Judge or one or more Puisné Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, to review every month decisions of the industrial courts. The 
reviewing authority is given a wide range of discretion in altering such decisions. 
No judgment is to be executed until the reviewing authority has completed its 
review of the relevant case.! 


A Scuoo, oF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR RELATIONS IN 
New York STATE 


An amendment to the New York State Education Law, which 
became effective on 14 March 1944, establishes a State School to 
provide facilities for instruction and research in the field of in- 
dustrial and labour relations at Cornell, the State University of 
New York. 


The Act describes the purpose of the School to be the instruction of students 
in the history and development of industrial practices, the principles of sound 
industrial relations, the rights and obligations of employers and workers, the 
development of labour law, and all other phases of employer-employee relations 
tending to promote public welfare and harmony. The School will be under the 
direction and supervision of a Board of Trustees, which will serve until 1 July 
1945, or until such time as new members are appointed. This Board will consist 
of the President of Cornell University, the Counsel of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labour Conditions, the President of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, the President of the New York State 
Industrial Union Council, the President of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, the Executive Vice-President of Associated Industries of New York 
State, and the New York State Commissioner of Education. Members of the 
Board will be reimbursed their expenses but will receive no other remuneration. 
They are required to prepare plans and submit recommendations to the Governor 
and to the Legislature on or before 15 January 1945 on the general organisation 
and administration of the School, and the plans submitted may provide for 
instruction by lectures and research work in the school, by correspondence, or 
by other methods. 

A sum of $10,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, is payable out 
of the State Treasury to cover the Board’s expenses, including personal service, 
during the fiscal year beginning 1 April 1944.? 





EMPLOYMENT 


MOBILISATION OF MANPOWER IN GERMANY 


An Order was issued by the German Commissioner-General of 
Manpower on 10 June 1944 on the basis of the Order of 27 January 
1943 concerning the registration of men and women for work per- 
formed for national defence.’ It provides that all men of 16 to 65 

1 The Industrial Courts Ordinance, No. 17 of 1944 (Government Gazette of the Colony of Mau- 
ritius, No. 59, 29 July 1944). 


2 New York Labor Laws, Vol. 5, No. 1, 18 Apr. 1944. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 95. 
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years and all women of 17 to 45 years living on the territory of the 
Reich, including the incorporated territories in the east, and also 
including the nationals of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
must register at their local employment office. 


An exception is made in the case of: (1) persons who have already registered 
and those who are already working as volunteers in war industry; (2) foreigners, 
with the exception of the stateless; (3) persons who have been working 48 hours 
or more per week for at least a month; (4) persons working on their own account 
who have employed more than five persons for at least a month; (5) persons 
working full time in agriculture; (6) members of the liberal professions who are 
engaged in public health work; (7) pupils in the public schools; (8) pregnant 
women and mothers of an infant or of two children aged less than 14 years, living 
with their parents. A mother of two children, however, is obliged to register if 
the younger of the children is over 2 years old and if there is another woman in 
the family over 18 years of age and not engaged im an occupation. 

All persons who are obliged to register under the new Order have the right to 
indicate the work for which they consider themselves capable. 

The employment offices can inflict a fine of up to 1,000 marks on persons who 
refuse to register. Moreover, non-compliance with the provisions of the Order 
may involve imprisonment or a fine or both.! 


MANPOWER Po.icy IN AUSTRALIA 


Manpower mobilisation in Australia has been pressed steadily 
forward, with emphasis in recent months being laid on carrying out 
the readjustment needed to meet changing war requirements.’ The 
Prime Minister recently gave some indication of the extent of the 
mobilisation for war which has been achieved. 


Australia’s population of 7 million people includes over 2,500,000 men and 
2,300,000 women in the working-age groups. By the end of 1943, more than 26 
per cent. of the total male labour force were serving in the forces and 14 per 
cent. were engaged in the production of munitions, aircraft, and other war equip- 
ment, and in the construction of defence works. Thus, 40 per cent. of the male 
population are in the forces or engaged in direct war work, compared with less 
than 1 per cent. at the outbreak of war. The present strength of the armed forces 
is about 630,000, this figure being equivalent to one in every two men between 
the ages of 18 and 40 years. In the munitions, aircraft, and shipbuilding indus- 
tries, employment in 1943 exceeded 520,000, or more than three quarters of the 
total employment in all types of factories in 1939. This diversion to war activity 
leaves only 60 per cent. of the manpower to maintain the indirect war effort, 
such as providing food, clothing, and other essential supplies, maintaining the 
civil population, and providing vital foods for export to Gr eat Britain.* 

The employment of women has increased by 26 per cent. since the war began: 
48,000 women are serving in the auxiliary services, while many others have 
replaced men in war production and other essential industries. Of the workers 
engaged in war production, 28 per cent. are women. In June 1944, the distribu- 
tion of women employed among the main industrial groups was as follows: 600 
in mining and quarrying; 215,300 in factories; 2,600 in building and construction; 
37,200 in transport and communication; 95,800 in the retail trade; 52,300 in 
other commerce and finance; and 166,500 in professional and personal services.‘ 

The Prime Minister stated that in its manpower aspects, the Australian 
war effort compared favourably with that of Great Britain, adding: 


In mid-1943, 72 per cent. of Australian men were in the forces or em- 
ployed in war production and other essential industries such as food produc- 
tion, transport, and coal mining, as compared with 75 per cent. in Britain. 
The ‘corresponding figures for female employment are 13 per cent. in Australia 
1 Reichsarbeitsblait, 25 June 1944, Part I, pp. 224-225. 

2 For the preceding review of manpower policy, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, 
Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 510 

3 CoMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT: Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important 
Speeches by the Prime Minister, No. 81, period 20 Apr. to 26 vw) 1944, pp. 30-31. 

4 Monthly Review of Business Statistics, No. 83, Aug. 1944, p. 
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and 26 per cent. in Britaim. Part of this difference is, however, accounted 
for by large numbers of Australian women whe are helping to maintain the 
output of primary industry. 


Release of Manpower from tha Forces and War Industry. 


Before vod war more than 20 per cent. of Australian manpower was engaged 
in erie tn ndustry. With the services and war production absorbing one third 
of this labour foree, the manpower available for primary industries has been 
grostty eer, This deficiency is being remedied to some extent by releases 

the forces, as explained by the following statement: 


During the six months ended 31 March 1944, some 44,000 discharges 
were vi from the forces. These include discharges for normal wastage 
as well as special releases to industry. Five thousand men have still to go 
out of the Army under the scheme of special release of 20,000 men for civil 
employment, A complete re-examination of discharges under this scheme 
is being made with a view to high priority being given to discharges for the 
dairying industry. There will be available to industry a regular flow of man- 
power from discharges from the services due to normal wastage. 

The numbers employed in the munitions and aircraft bloc were r aad 
by about 12,000 from September 1943 to March 1944. Over the same period, 
the strength of the Allied Works Council was reduced by 12,500. 

Total discharges from the fighting forces, munitions and aircraft bloc 
and Allied Works Council during the period stated totalled 68,500." 


Contraction of Labour Supply in Non-Essential Activities. 


The diversion of Australian manpower and preductive capacity to war pur- 
poses has required a contraction of the manpower available to meet the needs 
of the civilian community. Only 30 per cent. of pre-war employment in the 
manufacturing industry is —< in producing civilian goods. Commerce 
and finanee have 60 per cent. the distributive trades 70 per cent. of their 
pre-war manpower. These am Eg too, have to provide not only for the 
civilian community but also for many indirect war requirements.* 


Manpower Requirements. 

The Australian War Seeatonente Committee, _. sunentas he man- 
power situation, reported in August t requirements in high priority industries 
alone for the six months ending December 1944 would amount to 78,400 males 
and 17,400 females, or a total nee 96,000 persons. Since it would not be a 
to meet the demands for male labour in full, the Committee reported 


minimum requirements for male workers during the next six months were not 


less than 52, men, made up as follows: f nent labour) 
4,000; transport, 5,000; nava shipbuildin od ny repair, 3, rural, 25,000; 
building and construction, 8,000; timber, 3,000; public utilities, 1,000; Com- 
monwealth services, 2,000; State services, 1,000. 

In commenting on the report of the War Commitments Committee, the 
Prime Minister stated that, after allowing for the manpower which would be 
supplied th releases from the services, there would still be a deficiency of 
39,000 men in igh priority industry.* 

The balance of the manpower and womanpower will be allocated following 
consultation between the Production Exeeutive and the War Commitments 
Committee, after which the whole position will be considered by the Cabinet 
and War Council.‘ 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF ABORIGINAL LABOUR IN QUEENSLAND 


A recent report of the Director of Native Affairs in Queensland 
provides useful information regarding the employment of aboriginal 
workers in the State. 


1 Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important Speeches by the Prime Minister, Na, 

82, period 22 Apr. to 10 May ae . 24. 
2 Idem, No. 81, perten 20 Apr. to 0 25 June 1944, p. 32. 

3 After consideration of a report made oo Gee Danse Sammiion. the Government has decided 
to release an extra 30,000 men from the Army and 15,000 from the Air Foree by 30 June 1945. 
Of this total of 45,000, Dee on be released by 31 Dec. 1944, and will be available towards 
meeting the of men in high priority industry. 
4 Sydney Morning Herald, 31 Aug. 1944. 
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It is estimated that the communities for which the Director is responsible 
consist of 19,103 persons, of whom 3,675 are Torres Strait Islanders, 8,977 abori- 
inals, and 6,451 half-bloods. The total number of aboriginal workers in the 
tate is 4,330. The majority of these, to the number of 2,800, are employed in 
the pastoral industry. During the year ended 30 June 1944, the organisation of 
mobile gangs of aboriginals for employment in essential industries, begun in 1941, 
was continued. Seven gangs, comprising 545 workers, were in operation under the 
direct supervision of officers of the Department of Health and Home Affairs and 
were engaged in such tasks as cane cutting and peanut and arrowroot harvesting. 
The reactions of the men under industrial conditions more or less foreign to them 
have in the main been favourable. The earnings of the seven gangs for the year 
totalled £62,000. 

In regard to the pastoral industry, it is noted that.“‘the shortage of white 
labour in this industry has compelled greater use of aboriginal labour to such 
extent that every available capable man is so employed and many instances are 
on record of aboriginals accepting responsibility and displaying an industry most 
commendable’”’. 

A large proportion of the available labour from the three Government abori- 
oo settlements has been employed in essential industry throughout the State. 

ince this labour may not be so required after the war, preliminary steps are 
being taken for the systematic building > and improvement of the cattle herds 
and greater agricultural development on the settlements with a view to providing 
adequate employment for aboriginals and to reducing the maintenance cost of the 
settlements in the post-war, period.' 


EXTENSION OF THE AUSTRALIAN RECONSTRUCTION 
TRAINING SCHEME 


Eligibility for the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training 
Scheme? of Australia has so far been limited to members of the 
forces who cannot return to their pre-war occupations because of 


“‘war-caused”’ incapacity. The War Cabinet has now decided that 
a new category of eligibility should be admitted: ‘‘Training in 
this new category will be restricted to those who, at the time of 
their discharge, are suffering from a disablement as a result of 
which they are unable to return to their pre-war occupation and 
cannot, without full-time training, be found suitable employment.’” 


Post-WAR EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS AND WAR WORKERS IN 
SouTtH AFRICA 


The Soldiers and War Workers Employment Act, 1944, of the 
Union of South Africa received assent on 1 June 1944. Its primary 
purpose is to facilitate the re-employment in peacetime activities 
of persons who have rendered military or other war service. As 
a result of the passage of this Act, the previous measures dealing 
with reinstatement in civil life are repealed.® 


Soldiers and War Workers Employment Board and Committees. 


The Act provides for the establishment of a Soldiers and War Workers Em- 
loyment Board of — members, including as chairman a civil servant who must 
a member of the Executive of the Directorate of Demobilisation, three repre- 





1 DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND Home Arrairs: Report upon the Operations of the Sub- 
Departments: ‘‘Native Affairs—Information Contained in Report of the Director of Native 
Affairs for the Twelve Months ended 30th June 1944" (Brisbane, 1944). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 90. 

* Digest of Decisions and Announcements and Important Speeches by the Prime Minister, No. 
82, period 22 Apr. to 10 May 1944, p. 45. 

“Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 507-508. 

5 Action taken under these measures, however, is to be considered to have been taken under 
the corresponding provisions of the new Act. 
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sentatives each of employers’ and of workers’ organisations', and one person 

chosen by these organisations to represent persons who have been in the armed 

a e Board will be generally responsible for carrying out the provisions of 
e Act. 

In consultation with the Board, area soldiers and war workers employment 
committees are to be set up by the Minister of Labour, each committee consisting 
of a civil servant as chairman and equal numbers of employers’ and workers 
representatives. The committees will be responsible for the detailed application 
of the Act within their territories. Any person aggrieved by a decision of one of 
these committees may appeal to the Board for final decision. 

Inspectors are to be appointed by the Minister and are given powers of entry 
into premises, examination of documents and records, and so forth. 


Reinstatement of Members of the Armed Forces in Former Civil Employment. 


An employer is required to reinstate a former worker in the occupation in 
which the latter was employed when he joined the armed forces, or in a similar 
occupation, under conditions not less favourable to him than those which he en- 
joyed at the time of enlistment. Any improvement in employment conditions 
made since then must apply to him if they would ordinarily have been applicable 
had he remained in his civil employment. A member of the forces seeking rein- 
statement must apply within six months after discharge or within two months 
after he ceases to attend a full-time course of retraining approved by a soldiers 
and war workers employment committee. 

If the reinstated worker is paid according to a scale based on length of em- 
ployment or experience, he will be considered to have been employed during the 
whole of his military service or for one year, whichever is the shorter period, and 
remunerated accordingly. 

No employer may dismiss a reinstated worker or reduce his pay or alter his 
conditions of work for the worse until twelve months after reinstatement. This 
period may be extended by the period during which the former employee under- 
takes full-time retraining or is employed in consequence of wartime controls of 


employment by an employer other than his former employer; but subject to appeal 
to a committee, a reinstated employee may be dismissed within the twelve months’ 
period for conduct recognised as good cause for dismissal. 

Reinstatement is to be in the chronological order in which the workers relin- 
quished their civil employment, and when one worker has been reinstated, the 
right of his successors to reinstatement will lapse.? 


Reinstatement of Apprentices. 


A volunteer for the forces who was an apprentice when he left for military 
service and whose contract of apprenticeship would have terminated before the 
end of his service is entitled to be reinstated under conditions not less favourable 
than those which would have applied had his contract terminated immediately 
prior to the date on which he left for the armed forces. 

The contract of apprenticeship of any apprentice may be suspended during 
the period of military service and may be revived on application by the apprentice 
within six months of discharge from the armed forces. The period of service of 
the apprentice or a period of one year, whichever is the shorter, will be considered 
to form a part of the apprenticeship required under his contract. Moreover, if 
the capuemne had two years or less of his term of apprenticeship to serve, and if 
he had been in military service for more than one year, he will be considered to 
have only one year of apprenticeship to serve, and during that year his employer 
must remunerate him at not less than three quarters of a journeyman’s wage rate. 

If the apprentice was a Union apprentice (that is, an apprentice whose con- 
tract has been entered into in the Union), power to vary the provisions of the 
contract is vested in the istrar of apprenticeship, who may increase the 
period which may be counted towards the completion of the term of apprentice- 
ship and determine the conditions to be complied with by the employer and the 
apprentice concerned and other matters connected with the reinstatement of 
apprentices. 





1 Including one such person who has rendered military service. 
_ 2 If, however, a worker whose right to reinstatement would otherwise lapse had, immediately 
prior to being employed to replace a worker who had left for military service, been employed by 
the same employer in other employment, he will be entitled to be reinstated. 
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Measures to Facilitate the Re-employment of Soldiers and War Workers. 


On application by any person who has rendered military or war service for not 
less than six months, the competent committee may issue a certificate specifying 
the conditions under which the person should be employed in any particular 
trade, industry, undertaking, or occupation. [In issuing or amending any such 
certificate, the committee is required to take into account the age, qualifications, 
and experience of the volunteer and to make such investigation in connection 
therewith as it deems fit. The registrar of apprenticeship may issue a certificate 
of competency to any person who satisfies him that he has performed military or 
war service in the course of which he received training and experience equivalent 
to that ordinarily obtained during a period of apprenticeship prescribed for the 
trade concerned in the area or the period semen recognised in the trade and 
area concerned as necessary to train an apprentice efficiently. Before issuing any 
such certificate, the registrar may conduct tests to ascertain the extent of tech- 
nical training and experience acquired by the applicant, and must consult the 
apprenticeship committee having jurisdiction in respect of the trade and area. 

To facilitate the re-employment of ex-service men and war workers, the 
Minister of Labour, after consultation with the Board, may determine the num- 
ber or proportion of any such panne who must be ougieves by any employer of 
@ speci class in any specified industry and area. No employer of a class so 
specified may without the written consent of the committee in the area, engage 
for employment any person other than a person who has rendered military or war 
service or a person of the class which has been specified by the Minister, if the 
number er proportion of any such persons in his employment is less than the 
number or proportion fixed by the Minister. 

The Soldiers and War Workers Employment Board may investigate and make 
recommendations to the Minister in regard to the provision of training facilities 
for persons who have rendered military or war service or who have become or 
may become unemployed as a result of the operation of the provisions of the Act 
or of economic conditions arising out of the war, and may make suggestions in 
regard to the employment or re-employment of these persons. 

Further sections of the Act prescribe the procedures to be followed under the 


Act, the penalties for violation of its provisions, and other matters connected with 
the carrying out of its purposes. 


FUTURE OF THE TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHEME 
IN INDIA 


The future of the technical training scheme, which was drawn up 
and has been operated by the Labour Department of the Central 
Government in India in order to meet the demand for trained 
workers in the present emergency, more particularly in the defence 
services, was considered at a meeting of the Standing Advisory 
Committee on Technical Training? in Calcutta in August 1944. 


The Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who addressed 
the meeting, observed that it was only by tripartite ec tion that a technical 
training scheme on a sound basis could be developed. The Government had no 
intention of doing away with the training scheme. Some of the training centres 
had been closed because of the decreased intake of trainees by the Army and the 
heavy cost of maintaining the smaller centres. At present there were 170 training 
centres with a total capacity to train 32,000 persons. The Government was fully 
aware of the need for trained technicians for future industrial development, and 
it was therefore anxious to see the scheme not only maintained but also extended 
all over the country and become a permanent part of its educational system. 

The future of the scheme would, however, depend upon the readiness of in- 
dustry to employ the trainees. Out of some 6,000 surplus trainees who had com- 
pleted their training and who had to be placed in employment, industry had 
absorbed only about 3,000. There were various reasons for the reluctance to em- 
ong the trainees. Industry demanded a higher degree of skill than that attained 

y training under the Labour Department's training scheme, which had aimed 


1 Act No. 40, 1944 (Government Gazette Extraordinary, No. 3360, 20 June 1944). 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 517. 
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at Someeae See an eight months’ intensive course training ae ge five 
years before the war. Wartime experience in different countries , however, 


shown that semi-skilled workers could be trained for skilled work by intensive 
training, and the supplementary training might be provided by industry. 

After the war, demobilised service men, who if unemployed would make for 
discontent and industrial instability, should be accommodated in civil life. There 
were two questions to be considered: the possibility of absorption by industry of 
— trained under the Labour Department's scheme and at present employed 

e 


y the Army, but discharged at the end of the war, as well as of other persons who 
had completed the prescribed course of training under the scheme; and the re- 
vision of the scheme to suit the needs of reconstruction. 

The Committee recommended that a certain number of the centres under the 
Labour Department's scheme should specialise in training for civil industry. The 
other recommendations included the following: the extension of the course of 
training to a period of three years, including 18 months’ practical work in a 
factory; the linking of training to school education and the admission, at least in 
some of the centres, of boys of 14 to 15 years of age on leaving school; the require- 
ment of a higher minimum standard of general education for admission to training 
(at present 12 to 16 per cent. of the training time is devoted to general education 
because of the relatively low standard of general education of the trainees); the 
co-ordination of the apprenticeship training system in factories with the technical 
training scheme; and the investigation of the requirements of civil industry in 
respect of skilled workers by means of a questionnaire.' 


Advanced Training in Great Britain for Labour Department Trainees. 


Under the existing arrangements only persons with at least three years’ prac- 
tical experience in engineering workshops are accepted for training in Great 
Britain under the Bevin training scheme.* It has been decided to include in future 
1S persons (10 from ps Mates ya and 5 from civil industry) who have been 
trained under the Labour Department's training scheme in each group of workers 
sent to Great Britain for advanced training, but only those who have passed their 
trade tests with credit and have had at least one year’s practical experience in a 
factory engaged on war work will be so included.’ 
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A GENERAL WAGE INCREASE IN BELGIUM 


A general wage increase of 40 per cent. and an additional tem- 
porary increase of 20 per cent., both effective from 1 September 
1944, have been authorised for all workers in Belgium. Coal miners 
are specifically provided for by a decision of the National Joint 
Commission for Mines. At the same time generally applicable 
— hourly rates of wages have been fixed for three classes of 
workers. 


_ At a meeting on 16 September 1944 of a National Labour Conference, held 
in Brussels under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister and attended by the 
Minister of Finance and the Under-Secretary of State for Labour, a number of 
decisions affecting the level of wages were adepted. A general wage increase, 
amounting to 40 per cent. of May 1940 levels and retroactive to 1 Sep ber 
was agreed upon, and a temporary additional increase of 20 per cent. was awarded 





1 The Statesman (Calcutta), 25 Aug. 1944; Amrita Basar Patrika (Calcutta), 28 Aug. 1944. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 667. 
* Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. II, No. 2, Aug. 1944. 
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“‘to lessen temporary food difficulties’. Minimum hourly rates, which include 
the foregoing increases, were fixed as follows: 6 francs for women of 21 years, 
8 francs for unskilled workers of 21 years, and 10 francs for skilled workers. The 
minimum rates and the temporary increases were, however, to be reviewed as 
soon as the food difficulties were overcome and in any case before 30 October. 
These basic measures were to be adapted to each industry by the competent 
joint committee of workers and employers. The Government is also considering 
a plan to generalise and improve the social insurance system, including family 
allowances. 

At the same time, the National Joint Committee for Mines revised and 
increased miners’ wages in accordance with the basic measures. The revision, 
which was approved by the Cabinet, was to remain in effect for the two months 
beginning 1 September. Wages were increased 40 per cent. above the level of 
10 May 1940, the cost-of-living increase awarded in 1941 being included in the 
40 per cent. A special additional allowance of 20 per cent. was also payable 
to the miners, and minimum wages were fixed at the rates quoted above. The 
National Joint Committee was to review the wage situation at the end of October 
and if necessary to alter the foregoing rates of remuneration. For the two months’ 
period covered by these decisions, the Government undertook to grant subsidies 
to the coal industry.’ 


APPLICATION OF THE Forty-Hour WEEK To WoMEN 
AND YOUNG PERSONS IN BOLIVIA 


By an Order dated 31 March 1944, the Bolivian Government, 
rejecting an application of the National Chamber of Commerce, 
required the General Labour Inspectorate to enforce the payment 
of the arrears of wages due to women and young persons for hours 
worked in excess of 40 in the week since 8 December 1942, the date 
of the Act ratifying the Labour Code of 1939.? 


Sections 46 and 55 of the General Labour Code of 1939 provide for a normal 
maximum work week of 40 hours for women and young persons under 18 years of 
age, with double pay for overtime. 

In 1943 the General Labour Inspectorate drew the attention of commercial 
undertakings to the fact that these provisions were binding upon them, and that 
they were required both to comply with them in future and to pay their female 
and juvenile employees the overtime pay due to them for all ol. worked in 
excess of 40 per week since 8 December 1942. The National Chamber of Com- 
merce thereupon presented a memorandum, dated 13 October 1943, to the 
Ministry of Labour, Health and Social Welfare, explaining that its members had 
not hitherto complied with the provisions of the Act of 8 December 1942 because 
they had understood that it was purely provisional in character inasmuch as it 
had been promulgated ‘‘pending the study and approval by the National Con- 
gress of a Labour Code’. The Chamber accordingly proposed that, as from 15 
October 1943, the hours of work of the employees in question should be reduced 
to 40 per week without reduction of wages, but that payment for overtime should 
not be required in respect of the period 8 December 1942-15 October 1943. 

Under the Order of 31 March 1944, these arrears of wages have to be paid.® 


SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN INDIAN Ports 


The Viceroy of India has made a grant of 100,000 rupees from 
the War Purposes Fund for the provision of amenities for Indian 
seamen in Indian ports, and of an equal amount for similar provision 
for British and other Allied seamen.‘ 





1 La Belgique Indépendante (London), 28 Sept. 1944. Communication to the I.L.O. 

2 For the text of the Code, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1939, Bol. 1. Cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 629; Legislative Series, 1942, Bol. 3. 

3 Proteccién Social (La Paz), May 1944, pp. 87-89. 

4Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. ivi, No. 5, May 1943, p. 658. 
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As it was felt desirable that the public and private activities in connection 
with the existing amenities for seamen, such as seamen’s homes and sailors’ clubs, 
etc., should be co-ordinated, the Government of India has created a post of special 
officer for amenities for seamen in India. The Government also has under con- 
sideration the creation of a special post concerned with Indian seamen exclusively. 
An Indian welfare officer has already been appointed in Calcutta, whose duties 
include supervision of the boarding and lodging of Indian seamen in Calcutta, 
arranging for medical attendance for them, and looking after their working con- 
ditions in general. Efforts are also being made to secure better hostel accommoda- 
tion for Indian seamen outside India, in the British dominions and colonies. 

It is understood that pro ls for increased pay for Indian seamen, and for 
the setting up of a tripartite labour conference exclusively for seamen, are under 
examination ~ the Government of India.! 


IMPROVED WoRKING CONDITIONS FOR CHINESE SEAMEN 
oN BritisH SHIPS 


The principle of equality of treatment for Chinese seamen em- 
ployed on British ships, which was established in April 1942, has 
been confirmed by further agreements between the British and 
Chinese Governments, resulting from negotiations between Chinese 
seamen’s representatives and British shipowners employing Chinese 
crews.” 


The latest agreements, dated 19 May 1944, substantially improve the con- 
ditions of employment by increasing rates of wages and overtime pay, and by 
regulating working hours in the deck department. 

The wages of Chinese seamen serving in British ships were increased by £1 2s. 
per month from 1 April 1944; and in consideration of the length of time the nego- 
tiations had taken, it was agreed that a lump sum of £12 10s. should be paid to 
each Chinese seaman who had been continuously employed in British ships since 
1 February 1943, with proportionately smaller sums for continuous service started 
after that date. The increase in os ie does not apply to seamen who are 
waiting in the Reserve Pool, incapacitated through injury or sickness, or ashore 
after shipwreck, or who are being repatriated or transferred to another port as 
passengers. 

The 1942 agreement confirmed existing practice and set no definite limit to 
the working hours on Chinese-manned ships, though the owners undertook to 
consult with the seamen’s representatives to secure that the crew should not be 
required to work unreasonably long hours; any hours worked as overtime were 
paid for at 1s. 3d. an hour for carpenters and leading ratings, and 1s. for other 
ratings. The new agreements fix the normal hours of work in the deck depart- 
ment at 56 a week, with overtime payments of 1s. 9d. and 1s. 6d. respectively for 
hours worked in excess of this limit. 

Under the earlier agreements all disputes were referred for settlement to the 
Chinese Diplomatic Representative in the United Kingdom and the Minister of 
War Transport. For the purpose of reducing the number of such cases, a Joint 
Investigation Committee, consisting of two members nominated by the Minister 
of War Transport and two by the Chinese Ambassador, has been appointed to 
investigate complaints and settle disputes which may arise in connection with 
the carrying out of the agreements. If the Committee fails to reach agreement, 
the dispute will be referred in the first instance to the British mercantile marine 
superintendent and the Chinese consul in the port concerned. 

The agreements of 19 May 1944 also embody the rules for the Chinese Sea- 
men’s Reserve Pool at Liverpool, with which all Chinese seamen discharged from 
British ships covered by the agreement between Chinese and British authorities 
are registered.? 








1 Bombay Chronicle and The Leader, 2 June 1944. 

ous 5 Teme ge Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 511; Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, 
t. +P. . 
* INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, No. 13, 3 July 1944. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


A CerntrraL Socia, InsurRANcE INSTITUTE IN ARGENTINA 


By a Legislative Decree, No. 29176, and Regulations (Decree 
No. 29292), both dated 27 October 1944, the Government of the 
Argentine Republic has set up a National Social Insurance In- 
stitute, a body which will co-ordinate all existing social insurance 
institutions and will be responsible for the application of a future 
general system of medical assistance. 


On 27 April 1944 a National Social Insurance Council had been appointed to 
study and prepare the unification of all the pension schemes in existence. The 
draft Decree submitted by this Council was used as a basis for the establishment 
of the new Institute. 

The preamble to the Legislative Decree points out that the scope of social 
insurance must be extended to those fields which are not yet protected, namely, 
agriculture and large sections of industry; that health policy should aim at both 
prevention and cure, with special reference to the family and the care of mothers 
and children; and that it is desirable to give a permanent structure to the institu- 
tion responsible for the national supervision and consideration of social security 


problems. 


Aims of the New Institute. 


With reference to the principles approved by the First Inter-American Con- 
ference on Social Security, held at Santiago de Chile in 1942', the Decree declares 
that the Institute is intended to carry out the aims of the Government with regard 
to social security, ‘‘consisting in the biological and economic protection of the 
population against social and occupational risks by means of organised common 
action”. To this end the Institute is to ‘‘organise the prevention of those risks 
the occurrence of which deprives the worker of his earning capacity and means of 
livelihood; restore as speedily and fully as possible any loss or reduction of earn- 
ing capacity due to sickness or accident; propose the necessary measures of 
assistance in the event of the termination or interruption of occupational activity 
by sickness or accident, by invalidity, whether partial or total, temporary or 
permanent, or natural or occupational in origin, by dismissal or unemployment, 
by old age or death; watch over the social and economic welfare of the family, 
and in particular of mothers and children; provide for all other social and occupa- 
tional risks giving rise to loss or reduction of earning capacity’’. 


Incorporation of Existing Institutions. 


The new Institute will direct and administer insurance funds (the pension 
funds for the civil service, railwaymen, public services, banks, journalists, and 
seamen) and maternity funds and any other bodies that have been or may be 
formed. In turn it will consider the extension of the existing schemes or the crea- 
tion of new schemes. It will have power to collect contributions, grant benefits, 
and provide for the investment of funds. Similarly it will be responsible for the 
application of social medicine, the introduction of which was announced not long 
ago. The Institute will further organise the individual and collective housing 
poor em and hence the existing Low-Cost Housing Institution is placed under its 
authority. 

In order that the Institute may be able to carry out its task of co-ordinatin: 
and unifying social security schemes it will comprise five divisions: for socia 
insurance by occupations, social insurance by risks, investment, preventive and 
curative medicine, and rehabilitation and social culture, respectively. The first 
of these divisions will have sections for civil servants, bank staffs, ae services, 
railwaymen, administrative municipal staff, salaried employees in industry and 
commerce, rural workers, the liberal professions, independent workers, and do- 
mestic service. The second division will have sections for industrial accidents, 
maternity and child welfare, old age, invalidity, sickness, death (pensions), un- 
employment, and special questions. The investment division will include sec- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 606. 
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tions for securities, loans, and other investments of a social or public utility 
character. The social medicine division will include sections for the medical 
supervision of workers, the welfare of the family, industrial hygiene and assis- 
tance, social services, and health statistics. The social culture division will have 
sections for medico-social investigations, projected studies, publications, etc. 


Administration of the Institute. 


The activities of the National Institute will be carried out through a Govern- 
ing Board, am Occupational Chamber, and a Technical Council. The Governing 
Board will consist of a Chairman, appointed by the Executive Power with the 
agreement of the Senate, together with six directors representing the Govern- 
ment, three representatives of the insured persons and three of the employers 
covered, elected from among the titular members of the Occupational Chamber. 
The term of office of the Chairman and the Government members of the Board 
will be six years; that of the remaining members, only one year, so as to allow of 
their rotation. The Director-General for Social Insurance in the Secretariat of 
Labour may attend meetings of the Board with the right to vote, and will act as 
a link between the Secretariat and the Institute, which is deemed to be an auto- 
nomous institution. The Board will be responsible, among other things, for col- 
lecting contributions and granting or refusing benefits, preparing the budget of 
the Institute and submitting it to the Government (the total budget may not 
exceed 5 per cent. of the income of existing social insurance institutions), publish- 
ing the annual report of the Institute, carrying out the actuarial valuation at 
least every three years with a view to making the appropriate adjustments in 
contributions and benefits, studying and proposing legislative reforms on social 
insurance questions, establishing branches in the rest of the Republic, etc. 

The Occupational Chamber will consist of a chairman and vice-chairman, 
appointed by the Government for a term of six years, and of representatives of 
employers and employees at present belonging to social insurance institutions or 
covered by future sections of the Institute. ese representatives will be desig- 
nated by the Government on the recommendation of the employers and employees 


covered by each of the sections of the Institute, there being one titular and one 
substitute representative when the membership in eames is under 50,000; two 


titular and two substitute representatives for a membership of 50,000 to 150,000; 
and three titular and three substitute representatives for a membership of over 
150,000. The term of office of these representatives will be six years and they will 
elect their members on the Governing Board by lot. The Occupational Chamber 
will consider any proposed measures submitted to it by the Governing Board, the 
Technical Pconcll ar the sections, or by the representatives of the occupations in 
question, and it may request the Governing Board to provide for the extension or 
modification of the legislation in force. 

The Technical Council is an advisory body responsible for studying and 
drafting measures concerning the economic, financial and actuarial, medico-social, 
and legal organisation of the Institute. For this purpose it will have three depart- 
ments: a legal department, a medico-social department, and an actuarial, frnan- 
cial and accounts department. The Council, which will be composed of experts, 
will audit the general balance sheets and actuarial balance sheets of the sections; 
assist the Board with regard to the working of the legal, medical and actuarial 
offices and the schemes which it recommends or which are submitted to it; watch 
over the enforcement of the law; draw up guiding principles, subject to approval 
of the Board, concerning judicial proceedings; and advise the Board on the 
budget, general balance sheet, actuarial balance sheets, and similar matters. 


Administration of the Sections. 


In each of the sections there will be a sectional board, consisting of those rep- 
resentatives of employers and insured persons who are members of the Occupa- 
tional Chamber for the section and presided over by a chief appointed by the 
Geverning Board of the Institute. The sectional ate will report on schemes and 
final decisions in all matters relating to benefits and claims of msured persons, 
and will make proposals to the Board with regard to the promotion or transfer of 
the staff of the section. 

The Decree provides also for the creation of a general secretariat, to centralise 
the activities of the Institute and act as a secretariat for the Governing Board. 
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Future Tasks. 


The National Social Insurance Institute will keep in touch with the Govern- 
ment through the Secretariat of Labour and Social Welfare, and its expenditure 
and movement of funds will be handled by the National Treasury. Within a 

riod of two years the Institution is to study and draw up the legal and economic 
ee for a general uniform system of pensions and benefits which will comprise 
the existing funds, extend benefits to occupations or activities not yet covered, 
and create the necessary institutions for this pu . Irrespective of this pro- 
vision, the Institute may, without delay, plan and undertake the administrative 
reorganisation and centralisation of its various component institutions. 


Appeal Procedure. 

The Legislative Decree specifies in detail the procedure for making sogeat 
against the decisions of the Board to the Federal Chamber in the capital of the 
Republic or to the ordinary civil courts. Such appeals may be made against deci- 
sions relating to benefits or to other interpretations of the law. The Decree con- 
taining administrative regulations also prescribes the manner in which the 
Institute may take judicial proceedings in the case of bad debts or contraventions 
of the law.! 


THe British GOVERNMENT’S PLAN OF INDUSTRIAL 
INJURY INSURANCE 


Part II of the British Government’s White Paper on Social 
Insurance? contains proposals for an ‘“‘industrial injury insurance 
scheme”’ and forms the complement of Part I—previously de- 
scribed in these pages*—in which the plan of a general scheme of 
social insurance was set forth. 

The proposed scheme of industrial injury insurance is revolu- 
tionary in character. Instead of compensation for which the em- 
ployer is individually liable, it provides benefits financed by tri- 
partite contributions, and for compensation related to the earnings 
of the injured worker, it substitutes benefits varying only with the 
degree of disablement and the extent of family responsibilities. It 
thus breaks away from the traditional principles of workmen’s 
compensation as they have been applied for many years, not only 
in Great Britain, but also in all other countries. 


Background of Proposals. 


The existing Workmen’s Compensation Acts have for many years been the 
object of severe criticisms, among which may be mentioned those directed against 
the handling of claims by the law courts, the absence of compulsory insurance, 
the frequent payment of compensation in the form of a lump sum, and the 
failure to make any provision for medical care and rehabilitation. Medical care 
and physical rehabilitation will be provided for by the National Health Service‘, 
while provision for vocational rehabilitation has been made by the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act 1944.5 The scheme now proposed takes compensa- 
tion claims out of the jurisdiction of the courts, makes insurance compulsory 
and even automatic, and substitutes pensions for lump sums: in these respects 
the proposals are in line with modern schemes of accident insurance in several 
countries. It is also proposed to assess permanent incapacity with sole reference 
to the nature and extent of the physical disablement—without regard, there- 
fore, to the actual wage loss—and this again is the practice in a number of coun- 
tries and notably in the United States. But the proposal to require the worker, 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Social Insurance, Part II: “‘Workmen's Compensation: Proposals for an Industrial Injury 
Insurance Scheme”. Cmd. 6551; price 3d. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1944). 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, pp. 668-674 (errata, p. 820 below). 
7 _4 Idem, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr-May 1944, pp. 473-481: “‘A National Health Service for Great 
ritain"’. 
5 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 373. 
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and for that matter the State, to contribute with the employer to the cost of 
compensation, and the intention to abandon wages as the basis of compensation 
are unprecedented in workmen's compensation practice. 

However, the British Government has found in its existing scheme of com- 
pensation for air-raid victims', in the Workmen’s Compensation Acts as pro- 
visionally adapted to the wartime increase in the cost of living*, and in some of 
the arguments and proposals contained in the Beveridge Report, precedents 
and reasons for all the essential novelties of the new plan of Industrial Injury 
Insurance. 

Pensions for civilians disabled in air raids are assessed with sole reference 
to the degree of physical disablement, and this method has been found to have 
the advantages of simplicity and certainty. The pensioner is left with every 
incentive to increase his earnings and to take advantage of the new rehabilita- 
tion service. For obvious reasons compensation for civilians injured in air raids 
has been payable at flat rates (that is, without regard to the earnings of the 
victim), and, during the war, payments under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts have taken on the same Penge ey for as the cost of living has risen, the 
maximum limit on these payments has operated in an increasing number of in- 
stances, and the upward adjustment of the payments has been effected mainly 
by adding supplements for the wife and children. Sir William Beveridge had 
recommended that two thirds of the cost of compensation should be defrayed by 
uniform tripartite contributions and the remaining one third by a special levy, 
proportionate to the degree of risk, on employers in hazardous industries. The 
Government has not accepted this recommendation because the special levy 
would fall most heavily on export industries, and because it attaches little practical 
value to merit rating as an incentive to accident prevention. 


Scope of the Proposed Scheme. 


Industrial injury insurance will apply to all persons working under a contract 
of service or apprenticeship, irrespective of the rate of remuneration; it will 
apply not only to industry but to agriculture and commerce as well. Since no 
condition as to the prior payment of contributions is prescribed for entitlement 
to benefit, insurance may be said to be automatic for all employed persons. 


Risks Covered. 


The same risks are covered as under the present legislation, namely, personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, and specified 
industrial diseases. 


Benefits. 


The benefits consist of an industrial injury allowance and an industrial 
pension, to each of which dependants’ supplements are added, and pensions for 
survivors. 

As long as the injured person is under 18 years, his benefit is payable at one 
half the normal rate, but this reduction does not affect the supplements. 


Industrial injury allowance. The allowance is payable from the fourth day 
of incapacity (if the incapacity lasts for more than four weeks, from the first 
day) and continues until full recovery or until disablement is found likely to be 
permanent. Two rates are prescribed for the allowance: a lower rate payable 
during the first 13 weeks, and a higher rate identical with the pension there- 
after. 


Industrial pension. The pension replacing the allowance is proportionate to 
the degree of disablement, as assessed by a medical board with sole reference 
to the injured person's physical condition. The method of assessment is the same 
as that used in connection with war pensions of every type. Experience of this 
method shows that many persons whose disablement has been assessed at 100 
per cent. are still capable of substantial earnings. For this reason it is provided 
that the industrial pension shall be supplemented by 10s. a week in cases where 
the disabled person is found to be unemployable after appropriate remedial 
measures have been tried. The pension may be further supplemented by an 
allowance of as much as 20s. a week when the beneficiary is in need of constant 





1 For a summary of original provisions of this scheme, idem, Vol. XLI, No. 3, Mar. 1940, p. 289. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 547. 
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attendance. In cases of minor injury a lump sum may be substituted for the 
pension. 

Dependants’ supplements. Both the allowance and the pension are increased 
in respect of the wife, or one other adult dependant, or the housekeeper looking 
after the beneficiary's children, and in respect of the one child not covered by 
the family allowance scheme, the child’s supplement being ong up to the 
school-leaving age or, if he is at school or apprenticed, while he is under 17. 


WEEKLY RATES OF ALLOWANCE AND PENSION FOR DISABLEMENT 


Allowance from 14th 
Beneficiary Allowance due for week and pension for 
first 13 weeks 100 per cent. disablement 





Single man or woman without 


SUUNEL Sc cctcccuntenwes 35s. Od. 40s. Od. 
Single man or woman with adult 

GE soca ctnbeends sees 43s. 9d. 50s. Od. 
Married man and first child... . 48s. 9d. 57s. 6d. 


Note: The industrial pension is supplemented by 10s. for unemployability and a further 20s. where 
there is need for constant attendance. 


Survivors’ pensions. Pensions are granted in any given fatal case to the widow 
and the one child not covered by the family allowance scheme, and simultaneously 
to dependent parents. In the absence of both widow and parents, one adult 
dependant, such as the widower or a housekeeper looking after the deceased's 
children, is eligible for a pension. For adult dependants it is a condition that they 
should be incapable of self-support, while their pensions are subject to reduction 
if they had not been wholly maintained by the deceased. No maximum total 
rate of the pensions to be granted in a single case is prescribed. The weekly 
rates of benefits for the widow are as follows: 


(a) Temporary benefit for first 13 weeks, where contribution conditions 
for widow's benefit under general scheme are fulfilled: 36s.; 
(b) Alternatively or successively, pension until remarriage: 


(i) If widow is 50 or over, has a dependent child or is incapable of 
self-support: 30s.; 
(ii) In other cases: 20s.; 


(c) Commutation of pension on remarriage: one year’s pension instal- 
ments. 


For the one dependent child of a widow not covered by the family allowance 
scheme, her pension is supplemented by 7s. 6d. a week. Orphans receive pensions 
of 12s. a week each, of which 5s. is chargeable in every case to the State under 
the family allowance scheme. 

One parent of the deceased may receive up to 20s. a week, and both parents 
jointly, up to 30s. In the absence of widow or parents, another adult dependant 
or housekeeper may receive up to 20s. a week. Any adult dependant who is not 
entitled to a pension receives 36s. a week for 13 weeks. 


Finance. 


The cost of all benefits under the plan of industrial injury insurance and the 
cost of its administration are met as to five sixths by joint contributions from 
employers and insured persons and as to one sixth from the State. 

The rates of the contributions are 6d. a week for men, 4d. for women, and 
one half these rates for youths and girls under 18 years. The joint contribution 
is shared equally between the employer and the insured person. It is included 
with the contribution under the general scheme of social insurance and paid 
simultaneously by means of a single weekly stamp. 

It is estimated that the plan will cost roughly £20 million a year, of which 
administration will account for £3 million. The cost of compensation before the 
war was thought to be about £13 million a year. 
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Administration. 

The administration of the plan is entrusted to the new pee | of Social 
Insurance. The same offices and staff are to be used as for the general scheme of 
social insurance, but a joint committee of employers and insured persons is to be 
set up to advise the Minister on problems relating to industrial injury insurance, 
and a special claims procedure is to be established. 

To each local office of the Ministry, an industrial pensions officer is to be 
appointed. He receives notices of accidents from the employers and assists in- 
jured persons to present their claims, which he then examines. He decides in 
the first instance whether the claim is valid, and arranges for necessary examina- 
tions by a medical officer. The degree of disablement is assessed by the medical 
boards organised for war pension purposes by the Ministry of Pensions. 

Provision is made for a right of appeal, on questions other than the degree 
of disablement, to a local appeal tribunal on which representatives of employers 
and insured persons sit under a chairman with legal training. From the eribenal’s 
decision, an appeal may be allowed to a superior referee {the Industrial Injury 
Insurance Commissioner), whose decision is final. An appeal from the assessment 
of a medical board lies to a body comprising the chairman of the local appeal 
tribunal and two doctors. 

The Ministry will have no direct responsibility for the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents and diseases, but will compile statistics of these risks. The Govern- 
ment proposes that the function of prevention should remain with the factory 
inspectors and with the joint committees of employers and workers which already 
exist in some industries and which the Government would like to see created in 
all hazardous industries. 


Free District NuRSING SERVICES IN NEW ZEALAND 


In July 1944 regulations were issued providing free district 
nursing services in New Zealand from a date to be set by the Min- 
ister of Health. 


Non-institutional nursing services, including the provision of the drugs and 
dressings used in treatment, which are given in the course of her employment 
by any registered nurse, oy aaeeg nursing aid, registered midwife, or registered 
maternity nurse, employed by a Government department, hospital board or 
approved association or institution, are rendered without charge to any patient 
who is at the time eligible for medical benefits under the Social Security Act. 
In considering for approval nursing services provided by a hospital board, the 
Minister of Health takes into account the qualifications of the persons rendering 
the services, the conditions of employment, the area in which the services are 
carried on, and the expenditure involved. The cost is met by payments, at the 
discretion of the Minister, to the department or hospital board concerned, out 
$ we appropriated by Parliament for the purpose from the Social Security 

und. 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE BRITISH TRADES UNION 
CONGRESS 


The seventy-sixth annual session of the British Trades Union 
Congress was held in Blackpool from 16 to 20 October 1944. It 
was attended by 725 delegates representing 193 trade unions with 


1 The Social Security (District Nursing Services) Regulations 1944 (Statutory Regulations, 1944, 
Serial No. 1944/105). 
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6,642,317 members. The President was Mr. Ebby Edwards, 
General Secretary of the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain, 
the first representative of the miners to preside for 34 years. 


Message from the International Labour Office. 


The Acting Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. E. J. Phelan, 
sent the following telegram to the Congress: 


The International Labour Office sends warmest greetings to the Trades 
Union Congress and best wishes for the success of its deliberations. Since 
Congress met a year ago the magnificent progress of the armies of liberation 
is steadily securing the first fruits of victory as one by one the democracies 
of Europe are freed from enslavement and oppression. In preparation for a 
complete and final military victory the free nations in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia adopted at the International Labour Conference in May last 
have translated the principles of the Atlantic Charter into a detailed plan 
and programme stating as the central aim of national and international 
policy the right of all human beings to pursue both their material well-being 
and their spiritual development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of 
economic security, and equal opportunity. The effective implementation of 
the Philadelphia Charter and of the Recommendations and resolutions of 
the Philadelphia Conference will depend on the active support of a strong 
and enlightened trade union movement, and the support of Congress for this 
purpose will be invaluable in infusing new hope and confidence among the 
workers of liberated Europe. 

The International Labour Office hopes that the institution of a series of 
international industrial committees now being prepared will still further 
strengthen the bonds between the I.L.O. and organised labour and will con- 
tribute to making the I.L.O. an effective instrument for the building of a 
peaceful and prosperous world on the principles of social justice. 


Address of the President. 


In his presidential address, Mr. Edwards said that many of the wartime 
developments in industry had reinforced the trade union movement. Member- 
ship had greatly increased and inter-union relationships had grown. Organisation 
among women workers had placed women trade unionists on a footing of equality 
with their men comrades. 

Speaking of the wartime controls, Mr. Edwards said that probably no aspect 
of the system of labour control was more irksome from the worker’s point of view 
— the denial of his right to choose his own job and to move freely from job to 
job. 

Control of labour is not a phrase we like to hear or use, he said. Is it ne- 
cessary in the immediate post-war years? What is the answer of the trade 
union movement? We must be ready with our reply, having all its implica- 
tions in view. Control of labour, in so far as it promotes an orderly and funda- 
mentally fair retransfer of members of the armed forces to civilian life and 
employment, should be accepted by the trade unions. With control of labour 
must operate also control of trade and industry. This should facilitate the 
starting-up of those industries and trades which serve first and foremost basic 
social needs, those whose production is of first importance to national re- 
covery, those which meet the requirements of the community as a whole and 
do not simply minister to those classes in the community which can afford to 
pay the highest prices. But it must be a cardinal principle that neither the 
control of labour, nor the control of industry can be entrusted to any author- 
nA without the active participation of the representatives of labour and 
industry. 


Mr. Edwards spoke also of the problem of rebuilding the international trade 
union movement. It was the duty of the British trade union movement to lend 
all aid and counsel to trade unionists in other countries in the efforts to rebuild 
the working class organisations: 


The question of re-establishing relations with the German working class 
cannot be shelved. We must make up our minds as to where our duty and 
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responsibility lie with regard to the rebuilding of the German trade unions. 
This may well be one of the most difficult and yet one of the most important 
of our post-war trade union problems. The failure of a strong trade union 
movement in any part of the world, allowing as it must the exploitation of 
labour power, cannot fail to have its repercussions on the conditions of the 
workers in countries where they are organised. As an internationalist I am 
intensely disappointed at the lack of reported activities of the German trade 
unionists during the whole period in which Hitler and the Nazi Party have 
been in power. But when the German trade unions were crushed it was appar- 
ent that the individual trade unionists would have to operate in face of the 
most ruthless Gestapo the world has ever known. It is also an undisputed 
fact that thousands were forced into concentration camps and hundreds exe- 
cuted. Concentration camps were established for the resisters and not the 
supporters of the Nazi régime . . . Our good will and our deep desire for full 
international co-operation will not, I feel, justify refusal to admit German 
working class organisations to our fellowship. We must be ready, willing, 
and anxious to help the working class movement in Germany, as in every 
other country, to rebuild on free and democratic principles. 


On the subject of the peace settlement Mr. Edwards said: 


We are fighting this war for aims and ends which military victory alone 
will not accomplish; but which must be defined and enforced in the terms and 
conditions of peace, in the formulation and application of which, as well as in 
the preparatory commissions which are now deliberating, the trade union 
movement should demand a responsible voice and active share . . . “‘Uncon- 
ditional surrender”’ is perhaps a necessary war aim, it is certainly not a con- 
structive peace proposal; that in which the workers have a particular interest 
is what follows the “unconditional surrender’... We cannot do justice to our 

allant dead, to the wounded, the orphaned and bereaved, to those rendered 
omeless, unless we can in the final settlement achieve a lasting peace. We 
have seen in five years of armed struggle how the resources of the nations can 


be mobilised and used for war and we must now give our minds to the problem 
of mobilising and using the resources of all nations to reinforce the people's 
will to peace, to safeguard their security, and to ensure their prosperity. 


The T.U.C. and the German People. 


One of the outstanding debates of the Congress took place on a report of the 
T.U.C. members of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee. he report, 
which had been adopted by the General Council, summarised the proceedings of 
the fourth meeting of the Committee, held in London from 2 to 6 October 1944. 
The Committee had considered the crimes perpetrated by the Germans in all 
countries under their control; the support given by the German people to their 
Government in the preparation and conduct of the war; and the occupation of 
post-war Germany oe ge obligation to make good the ravages of German 
aggression. It demanded that “the deserved punishment for their crimes be 
meted out to the Fascist bandits and their accessories’, and expressed its con- 
sidered opinion that the German people could not be absolved from all responsi- 
bility for those crimes. A proposal to refer back this section of the report was 
defeated by 5,056,000 votes to 1,350,000. 

—— were raised on a paragraph concerning the reparation to be made 
by Germany. The view had been taken by the British members of the Com- 
mittee, when considering a report submitted by the Soviet delegation, that to 
require Germany to make good the material damage it had caused was a just 
demand and that this was likely to involve the use of German labour. Three con- 
siderations had been raised by the British delegates in this connection: ‘‘(a) the 
appointment of an Inter-Allied Commission to fix the distribution of such labour 
as between the different countries; (b) the establishment of conditions of labour, 
including hours of work and wages, in order to ensure that the labour did not 
degenerate into slave labour; and (c) the period for which such labour should 
continue to be utilised.” In reply to questions Sir Walter Citrine, General Secre- 
tary of the T.U.C., explained that the paragraph referred only to the principle 
of reparation, but did not deal with the method of application. 


The World Trade Union Conference. 
Reference was also made in the report of the T.U.C. members of the Anglo- 
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Soviet Trade Union Committee to the question of the World Trade Union Con- 
ference which was to have been held on the initiative of the T.U.C. in June 1944.! 
The Committee recorded its view: “‘(1) that the Conference should be held on or 
about 8 January 1945; (2) that it would be an advantage if, prior to the Con- 
ference, there were appointed a Preparatory Committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering the procedure of the Conference; (3) that the Preparatory Committee 
should be formed of representatives of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions of the U.S.S.R., the British Trades Union Congress, and the trade unions 
of the United States of America; and (4) that the meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee should commence not later than 4 December 1944.” 


The Peace Settlement and the International Labour Organisation. 


Two resolutions were tabled by the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
on the peace settlement and the International Labour Organisation. The resolu- 
tions, which were moved by Mr. Arthur Deakin (Transport and General Workers’ 
Union) and seconded by Mr. J. Haworth (Railway Clerks’ Association), were in 


the following terms: 


Peace Settlement. 


This Congress, believing that lasting ce can be established only if it 
is based on social justice, calls upon the Governments of the United Nations 
to insert in the peace settlement a statement of social principles and objectives, 
as recommended in the resolution covering social provisions in the ce 
settlement? adopted by the International Labour Conference at Philadelphia, 
and urges them to take the International Labour Organisation into con- 
sultation regarding the provisions to be included. 


International Labour Organisation. 


This Congress, believing that the International Labour Organisation is 
an essential part of the machinery for safeguarding the peace of the world, 
calls upon the Government to ensure that due regard is paid to the position 
and record of the I.L.O. in any discussions on the future of international 
institutions and, in particular, that suitable relations are established between 
the I.L.O. and any other international organisations which now exist or may 
be established for the promotion of economic and social well-being. Further, 
Congress calls upon the Governing Body to take such steps as are possible by 
way of extending the membership of the I.L.O. to include, amongst other 
nations, the U.S.S.R. 


Both resolutions were carried unanimously. 
Before the vote was taken, Mr. P. Knight (National Union of Seamen) stressed 
the need for an early meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission of the I.L.O., to 
consider the International tard Charter which had been prepared by the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation and the International Mercantile 
Marine Officers’ Association’, with a view to the repayment of the debt owing to 
the merchant seamen for their services during the war. 

An emergency resolution on trade unions and the war, tabled by the Gen- 
eral Council and passed by an overwhelming majority, carried a stage further 
the decision with regard to the responsibility of the German people for the crimes 
committed during ‘the war. Among other things, the resolution declared that: 


Restitution must be made to the peoples upon whom Germany, without 
rule or restraint, has waged war with calculated and pitiless determination. 
Stolen property of every description—including trade union funds and build- 
ings which were confiscated by the Nazi dictatorship—will have to be restored. 
The countries which have been plundered and exploited to serve Germany’s 
aims of conquest and domination have a just claim to reparations, which must 
be paid to the full and cannot be paid in money alone. Nor can the German 
people be allowed to believe that they can escape the burden of repairing and 
renewing the life of the countries which have been ravaged and despoiled, or 
that the cost of re-establishing our own trade and industry and rebuilding our 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1 ay 1944, p. 120. 
* For the text of this Resolution, cf. I.L.O.: Oficial Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, June 1944, 


78-85. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 541. , 


Pp. 
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cities and villages, destroyed by German air attacks and long-range bombard- 
ment, will not fall heavily upon them. These obligations will involve claims 
upon the German economy which must be met. 


The resolution affirmed that justice must be done, in no spirit of revenge, “but 
with a firm resolve to lay down such political and economic conditions and terms 
of settlement as will provide a strong foundation for the future of the 
nations”. To the attainment of these aims the Congress and its affiliated unions 
solemnly pledged themselves, ‘‘with the prime pu of realising these objec- 
tives in the steady pursuit of a social and industrial policy, of national and inter- 
national application”. The resolution declared that the International Labour 
Organisation must be developed to assist the working people to secure their proper 
share of all the benefits of economic progress and technological developments, 
and the General Council was empowered: 


(a) To develop a policy and yr that will enable the British trade 
union movement to play its full part in the re-establishment of the inter- 
national working-class movement; 

(b) To promote the creation of a Trade Union International, embracing 
all bona trade union organisations; 

(c) To explore at the forthcoming World Trade Union Conference the 
political, economic, and social aspects of post-war problems, which are of com- 
mon concern; 

(d) To work out the principles of a just treatment of the German people; 

(e) To apply these principles in the settlement of Germany's future, under 

conditions which will help to bring into being a genuinely democratic trade 
— movement and help to found and fortify the institutions of free citizen- 
ship; 
(f) And to formulate for incorporation in the Peace Settlement a Social 
Charter setting forth the social ideals and objectives to which the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Philadelphia in April-May 1944 gave expression 
and to which the Governments there represented gave their sions 


Report on Post-War Reconstruction. 


A 50-page interim report by the General Council of the T.U.C. on post-war 
reconstruction was accepted after a lengthy discussion. The report set out the 
main objectives of the trade union movement in relation to economic policy: to 
maintain and improve wages, hours and conditions of labour; to ensure adequate 
opportunities for suitable employment; and to extend the influence of work- 
people over the policies and purposes of industry and to rae for their parti- 
cipation in its management. The General Council emphasised that much of what 
is implied in these objectives can only be fulfilled within a system of public con- 
trol. The report dealt at length with the reasons for public control, the transition 
to public ownership, the methods of public control, trade union participation in 
public control, prices and living standards, and the maintenance of full employ- 
ment. 

In the view of the General Council certain industries, notably transport, fuel 
and power, and iron and steel, should be transferred to public ownership imme- 
diately. If there are difficulties in extending public ownership to all the transport 
services and the whole of the fuel and power industry, then the railways and coal 
mines should be nationalised in the first instance, and the transport and fuel and 
— industries in general should be co-ordinated under public control. The 

orm of organisation for all publicly owned industries should be that of a public 


corporation. Responsibility to the public should be maintained by the appoint- 

ment of governing boards by a Minister responsible for the industry to Parlia- 

ment. Those appointed should be selected solely on the basis of their competence 

and ability to administer the ey efficiently in the public interest, but sta- 
e 


tutory provision should be made for adequate representation of the viewpoint 
of the workpeople enga in the industry. 

Apart from the public ownership of certain industries, public control should 
be exercised in different ways and in varying degree over the whole of economic 
life, ¢.g., by the prohibition of anti-social economic activity, the control of prices 
and monopoly practices, the provision of information to ensure effective public 

lation, the promotion of economic activities, the use of taxation or monetary 
policy, and the direct participation by public authority in economic activity. 
ublic regulation in industries not publicly owned should be secured by the esta 
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lishment of industrial boards composed of representatives of workpeople and 
employers in equal proportion and an impartial chairman and other independent 
members appointed and paid by the Government. 

After adopting this report the Congress carried two resolutions containing 
proposals on the international aspects of post-war reconstruction and calling for 
a Government enquiry into the nature and activities of cartels. 

The Congress further declared itself in favour of continuing the joint pro- 
duction committees in the post-war period and of extending this natile into the 
wider spheres of production, industry, and commerce generally. The resolution on 
this subject also regretted the exclusion of technical and administrative workers 
from participation on the workers’ side of these committees. 


Trade Union Organisation. 


Developments in the organisation of the trade union movement were con- 
sidered in connection with an interim report by the General Council on trade 
union structure and closer unity. The report indicated that a basic alteration in 
trade union structure would be impracticable. Schemes of amalgamation, federa- 
tion, and joint working should, however, be developed wherever possible. The 
unions themselves would have to strive for closer unity, probably making sacri- 
fices to achieve it. In a changing world the trade union movement could not 
retain its pre-war conception of organisation if it was to be fully efficient. Changes 
in industry made it necessary for the movement to achieve the greatest possible 
measure of co-ordination. For cases in which complete amalgamation was im- 
possible, the report suggested intermediate measures for promoting federation, 
including the improvement of the internal machinery of the unions, the provision 
of facilities for trade union technical education, mutual assistance in maintaining 
membership, and the handling of economic questions through the suggested 
federal bodies. Proposals were also made for developing close relations between 
a gamertag and the T.U.C., and for improving the machinery of the T.U.C. 
itsell. 

The report pointed out that the proposals carried the trade union movement 
a long way forward in its conceptions, but that in the main they were merely an 
acceleration of the developments already taking place as a result of the move- 
ment’s capacity for adaptation. ‘The old rate of evolutionary progress must be 
expedited, however, and if the trade union movement is to function more effec- 
tively, it is only a matter of time before the general trend of these proposals must 
be adopted.”” The report was accepted. 

New departures in trade union educational policy may be expected from the 
adoption of the General Council’s recommendations on this subject. In addition 
to extending the educational facilities already provided by the Trades Union 
Congress, it was agreed that a scheme of training for trade union officials and 
active members should be established as soon as possible after the war. To begin 
with, short training courses would be provided and in due course the scheme 
might require the establishment of a permanent T.U.C. training college. It was 
also agreed that a university course fet trade union officials should be provided 
through the London School of Economics and Political Science. This would be 
regarded as an advanced course for those who hold, or may hope to hold, senior 
positions in the trade union movement. 


Wages and Conditions of Employment. 


A resolution on equal pay for equal work expressed appreciation of the suc- 
cesses achieved by a large number of unions in securing agreements under which 
women employed on work of kinds hitherto done by men receive the men’s rate 
of pay. The resolution asked the Government to adopt the principle in all Govern- 
ment establishments and to enforce its application in all contracts carried out by 
the Government. 

On the subject of wage-regulating machinery the Congress noted with satis- 
faction the number of joint industrial councils which have been established 
during the past five years and recorded its conviction that wage regulation ma- 
chinery during the post-war period must be based.upon voluntary agreements 
arrived at through collective bargaining. In order to strengthen this machinery 
the resolution in question called for the legalised enforcement, if uired, of 
agreements relating to minimum standards of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment made by joint industrial councils and dade bodies, thus replacing the 
wartime powers of enforcement. It also expressed the view that the powers of 
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trade boards should be extended to cover all matters affecting wages and con- 
ditions of employment in the trades concerned, and that the conferment of legal- 
ised powers upon joint industrial councils and similar bodies would facilitate the 
conversion of many trade boards into joint industrial councils. 

Another resolution declared that it should be the policy of the T.U.C. to 
secure a 40-hour week throughout industry at the earliest possible date, that two 
weeks’ annual holiday with pay should be provided for by legislation, and that 
the British Government should urge the application of these principles through- 
out the world by their inclusion in the peace settlement. 


Social Insurance and a National Health Service. 


Two supplements to the General Council’s report dealt with the subjects of 
social insurance and a national health service. Both were adopted after dis- 
cussion. In the first supplement the General Council warmly welcomed the Gov- 
ernment’s White Paper on social insurance! as “‘a great step forward”. “It is not 
too much to say’’, the Council declared, “that it represents in its scope and com- 
prehensiveness one of the greatest single advances ever made in this or any other 
country in the development of social insurance."’ The General Council assured 
the Government of the support of the trade union movement against any attempt 
by vested interests of whatever kind to whittle away or sabotage the plan. ft 
then went on to offer suggestions for its improvement “in keeping with the great 
conception behind it’’. With regard to workmen's compensation, in particular, 
the Council noted the Government's acceptance of the need for a completely new 
basis for workmen’s compensation, and warmly welcomed the pro elimina- 
tion of legal process and business insurance interests. A careful study of the 
issues involved had been undertaken and a considered view of the whole plan 
would be expressed in due course. 

On the subject of a national health service the General Council said that while 
the Government’s White Paper* left many gaps and was not wholly on the lines 
desired by the trade union movement, it was a very big step forward and should 
be welcomed subject to certain reservations. Amongst other things, the Council 


underlined the importance of ensuring that there should be no —— from the 
d 


White Paper proposal that every member of the community should be included in 
the scheme, and that whilst a first-class and fully co-ordinated treatment service 
should be built up, the prevention of illness must be the ultimate aim.* 


Tue CANADIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The three principal national federations in which the trade 
unions of Canada are organised held their annual conventions in 
September and October 1944. The Twenty-third Annual Congress 
of the Canadian and Catholic Federation of Labour, whose field of 
activities is mainly confined to the Province of Quebec, was held 
from 17 to 20 September. The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which maintains close relations with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in the United States, met from 16 to 20 October. 
And from 23 to 30 October the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, which is closely related to the American Federation of 
Labor, held its Sixtieth Annual Convention. The International 
Labour Office was represented at all three meetings at the request 
of the respective organisations. 


TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS OF THE CANADIAN AND CATHOLIC 
FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The Twenty-third Annual Congress of the Canadian and 
Catholic Federation of Labour, held at Three Rivers from 17 to 


1 See above, p. 788, and International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 668. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 473-481: “A National Health Service for 
Great Britain"’. 
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20 September 1944, was attended by 284 delegates representing 
14 federations, 8 central councils, and 237 trade unions. The 
Federal Minister of Labour was represented by Mr. Paul Martin, 
his parliamentary assistant. The Minister of Labour of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec was also present. 


The Congress discussed questions of freedom of association, the closed shop, 
collective bargaining, family allowances, and wages. 

A special study of wage rates submitted to the Congress showed that wages in 
Quebec on the whole equalled those in Ontario for war industries and industries 
where collective agreements are in force. They tended to be lower only in in- 
dustries not yet covered by the law concerning collective bargaining. 

The closed shop was recognised as an inalienable right as long as a trade 
remains open to newcomers and its members are therefore not protected by ade- 
quate regulation, but it was held to be permissible only on the agreement of all 
parties concerned and upon ratification by a labour court. Where there is no 
closed shop, the minority trade union must have the right to proportional or equal 
representation in the negotiating committee and in the labour contract super- 
visory committee. 

The President, in his report, expressed satisfaction with the achievements of 
the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference, particularly 
with the Declaration of Philadelphia. He said: 


The Conference adopted a new Declaration concerning the aims and pur- 
poses of the International Labour Organisation. In this it reaffirmed the 
fundamental principles on which the Organisation is based and in virtue of 
which it seeks for the best means of promoting social justice and progress. 
These principles were considerably expanded by the Conference, in lofty terms 
that were highly significant of the new outlook. Through the Declaration, 
the Conference emphasised the fact that the International Labour Organ- 
isation is concerned to satisfy the workers’ deep-seated desire for fuller spiritual 


development and for greater recognition of their human dignity as well as for 
improvements in their material well-being. 


In his opening address, the President, Mr. Charpentier, expressed regret that 
Canada had ratified only 9 international labour Conventions out of 67, and called 
for the setting up of an inter-provincial body to study the possibility of an agree- 
ment between the Provinces which would enable the Federal Government to 
ratify Conventions adopted by the International Labour Conference. 


FirtH REGULAR CONVENTION OF THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


The Canadian Congress of Labour held its Fifth Convention 
in Quebec City from 16 to 20 October 1944. About 450 delegates 
were in attendance, representing a membership of “‘approximately 
250,000”, according to the Report of the Executive Council. 


This report, in giving a summary of the activities of the organisation since its 
last congress, referred to the endeavours which have been made to promote co- 
operation with the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. On various matters 
such co-operation has been achieved between the two most important trade 
union federations of the country. However, the report stated, “it has been im- 
possible to obtain any wide measure of co-operation, but the views of the Con- 
gress in this connection are well known, and it is hoped that during the ee 
oy offers of co-operation with the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada wi 

accepted”. The Executive Council further expressed the hope that the Con- 
vention would endorse the appointment of a Standing Committee for the purpose 
of meeting with representatives of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
when the opportunity for such a meeting arose. 


Presidential Address. 


_ In his opening address, Mr. A. R. Mosher, the President of the organisation, 
said that not only must Germany and Japan be defeated, but their defeat must be 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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so thorough that there could be no misunderstanding on the part of their people 
with regard to the folly and futility of war as an instrument of aggression. The 
workers of Canada, he said, would support any policy, no matter how drastic, 
which would secure the world against the recurrence of another war. Examining 
the lessons this war had taught, he stated that it had shown that production was 
not a matter of finance but of the utilisation of human skill applied to raw mate- 
rials. During the great depression, political leaders had maintained that it was 
impossible to undertake public works and provide employment for millions of 
workers who were vainly seeking jobs, and the reason why this could not be done 
was alleged to be lack of money. Yet Canada, since the war began, had pro- 
duced enormous quantities of foodstuffs and munitions, guns, ships and planes, 
and had financed that vast production programme from its own resources; and 
for the first time in the history of Canada there was not only employment for all, 
but elaborate machinery had been established for the allocation of manpower. 
Canada had enjoyed during the war a higher standard of living than ever before, 
and while before the war it had been predominantly an agricultural nation, it 
had now become one of the test industrial nations of the world. The war had 
also taught the necessity of placing under the control of the State not only the 
conduct of the war, but also the financing, operation, and control of the entire 
economic system of the nation. Even the profit system was virtually abolished 
during wartime by taxation, and if such methods were necessary to win the war, 
they were equally necessary to win the war against poverty, unemployment, and 
the other evils which had in the past resulted from the operation of the so-called 
system of free enterprise. The war had shown clearly that only through an ex- 
tension of the principle of public ownership, operation, and control over all aspects 
of industry would it be possible to bring into being the new social order which had 
been promised to the people after the war had been won. 

In spite of the lessons of the war, the President continued, determined efforts 
were being made to revert to the pre-war economic system, and the people of 
Canada should make it clear that they were not going to permit a return to pov- 
erty and depression, and to the chaos of unbridled competition. In appealing for 
still more intensive efforts to build up the labour movement in Canada, he urged 


that everyone should realise the relationship between the political and economic 
functions of labour unions. The primary purpose of a labour organisation, he 
stated, was to poses and promote the economic interests of the workers; the 


development of political machinery had become necessary because of the in- 
creasing control and operation of industry by Governments, a tendency which 
the labour movement itself strongly encouraged. If the people of Canada became 
convinced that economic security was possible, and if they decided that its attain- 
ment was more important than any other consideration, they would take the 
necessary steps in the direction of public ownership and control of the natural 
resources and the productive machinery of the nation. Once this was done, all 
other post-war problems would fall into their proper perspective, since they all 
had their roots in the instability of the pre-war economic system. The labour 
movement, the President said in conclusion, was willing to co-operate with all 
who shared its views to bring about a social order in which the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy would flourish on a basis of economic security. 


Resolutions. 


More than 500 resolutions were submitted to the Convention, many of them 
dealing with the same subject. In several cases the Resolutions Committee com- 
bined a number of resolutions into one substitute resolution which covered the 
essential points raised. 

The resolution under the heading “Victory Pledge” provoked a long debate 
between those delegates who favoured an outright “‘no-strike pledge” and those 
who refused to meet employers “with their hands tied on their backs”. The 
debate ended with the adoption of the resolution presented by the Resolutions 
Committee, which expressed the determination of the C.C.L. “to do everythin 
in its power to maintain continued all-out production until victory is achieved”’, 
and reiterated its pledge to do all in its power to avoid strike action, calling upon 
employers and the Government to pursue a fair and reasonable industrial policy 
in the interests of the war effort. 


Post-war planning. No fewer than 44 resolutions on post-war planning had 
been sent in and the substitute resolution gave rise to a very exhaustive discus- 
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sion. In view of its importance and as it covers so many points in other resolu- 
tions submitted, the text as finally adopted is reproduced below: 


Whereas this Convention of the Canadian Congress of Labour realises 
that, with the victorious end of the war coming closer, it is necessary that we 
enunciate those principles which we believe essential to the winning of the 
peace after we have won the war, and to this end adopt the following points, 
designed to facilitate an orderly transition from war to peace, and to provide 
thereafter an adequate and proper basis of living for the workers of this 
country: 


(1) We consider it a fundamental right of Canadians to have a job at 
adequate wages; the right to earn enough to provide food, clothing, shelter 
and recreation; the right of farmers to raise pe sell their products for reason- 
able and decent returns; the right of business to trade in an atmosphere free 
from unfair competition and domination of monopolies; the right of every 
family to a decent home; the right to adequate medical care and an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy good health; the right to protection from the economic evils 
of sickness, old age, accident, and unemployment; and the right to a full and 
complete education for himself and his family; 

(2) Further we contend that any post-war plans cannot be successful 
without labour having a full part in the formation of them, and we therefore 
urge that on all planning commissions or committees labour be given 
full representation, and also that the Government should establish in all 
industries in this country, industry councils composed of representatives of 
labour, industry, and Government to plan and administer the reconversion 
programme, and it should be one of the responsibilities of such industrial 
councils to make the necessary surveys to ascertain (1) what markets are 
available for manufactured products, raw materials, and farm produce, (2) 
how many Crown companies could be maintained in their present type of 
manufacturing, and how many could be converted to other types of civilian 
production, and (3) how many employees may expect gainful employment in 
new and peacetime industries, in the producing of raw materials, and the 
producing of farm products. 

(3) Workers must be given concrete protection during, and after, recon- 
version in the form of dismissal pay in war plants not required after recon- 
version, and plans must be made to absorb war workers and service men and 
women in peacetime work. Included in this programme provision should be 
made for a drastic reduction in the hours of work with no reduction in total 
earnings. 

(4) Asan immediate measure to deal with possible lay-offs in war industry, 
the Government should release materials for peacetime production, as war 
conditions permit, and also begin reconverting plants no longer needed for 
war purposes. 

(5) Adequate provision must also be provided for returning service men 
and women and disabled veterans, for their education, vocational training 
and for all of the other special problems they will face. 

(6) In carrying out this programme, and as an essential part of it, we urge 
that the Government encourage and expand the principles of social owner- 
ship; retain whatever economic controls are essential during the transition 
period; give preference to companies that operate under trade union agree- 
ments, when awarding Government contracts; and finally, immediately take 
steps to amend the British North America Act, where necessary, to imple- 
ment this programme on a national basis. 


A resolution dealing with the rehabilitation of ex-service men and women also 
ave rise to a long discussion. It insisted upon the responsibility of both the 
nadian Government and industry to provide ex-service men and women with 
suitable vocational training at adequate rates of pay until they are able to take 
their place in industry upon terms of equality with their fellow workers; and it 
instructed the Executive of the C.C.L. to meet with representatives of the ex- 
service men’s organisations, employers’ associations, and Government repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of discussing and framing a policy with respect to the 
placement of returning veterans in industry. 

Another resolution called upon the Government to enact legislation whereby 
no enterprise would be permitted to close without first giving sufficient notice to 
both the Government and the employees concerned to allow a thorough investiga- 
tion to be made so that closing might be prevented. 
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The Convention further expressed its desire to approach the Government and 
propose that action should be taken for the —- of building a Canadian 
merchant marine, owned and operated by the Dominion Government. 

In a resolution upon the foreign affairs policy of Canada, the Convention 
stated that there was no security in national isolation and that Canada must 
play its part in promoting unrestricted trade and economic co-operation with 
other nations. It urged that Canada should join the Pan-American Union and 
thus establish closer relations with Latin American countries, and further that it 
should sign a pact with the U.S.S.R. similar to that in force now between Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. 

On the subject of anti-semitism, the Convention went on record as condemn- 
ing this in all its forms and demanding that the Federal Government should pass 
legislation making it a punishable crime. 


Ratification of international labour Conventions. A resolution sponsored by 
the Executive Committee of the C.C.L. drew attention to the existing difficulties 
of countries with a federal form of government, such as Canada, in ratifying 
international labour Conventions. e text of this resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, reads as follows: 


Whereas the Canadian Government is unable to deal with Recommenda- 
tions and Conventions adopted by the International Labour Organisation in 
matters which come within the jurisdiction of provincial Governments; and 

Whereas at the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference held in Philadelphia in April and May of this year a resolution was 
referred to the Governing Body of the I.L.O., asking that arrangements be 
made to ensure consideration of Recommendations and Conventions by the 
wee Governments and the reporting of subsequent action through the 

ederal Government to the I.L.O.; 

Be it therefore resolved that the Canadian Congress of Labour in con- 
vention assembled endorses this resolution and urges _— all parties con- 
cerned that action be taken without delay to put it into effect. 


Election of Officers. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher was re-elected President by a large majority over Mr. C. S. 
Jackson of the United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers. Mr. Pat Conroy 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer by acclamation.! 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE TRADES AND LABOR 
CONGRESS OF CANADA 


The ‘“‘Diamond Jubilee’’ Convention of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada was held in Toronto from 23 to 30 October 
1944 and was attended by about 700 delegates. According to the 
financial statement submitted to the meeting, the membership of 
the organisation on 31 July 1944 was 329,315, including 52,973 
members serving in the armed forces and 12,400 on the retired 
list. Compared with the figures published a year ago, this rep- 
resented an increase of about 140,000 members. 


Some 300 resolutions came before the Convention; a summary is given below 
of the principal decisions of the Congress. 


Post-War Rehabilitation and Reconstruction. 


A report was submitted by a special committee which had examined and 
drafted conclusions on the numerous resolutions on this subject sent in by na- 
tional and local affiliated organisations. It recommended that the Trades and 
Labor Congress should demand assurances from the Federal Government of 
Canada that the provisions of the Atlantic Charter would be fulfilled, ‘‘that the 
proposals for legislative enactments adopted by the Philadelphia Conference of 
the International Labour Organisation for improved labour standards, social 
security and economic advancement in all countries be implemented in Canada 
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by statute’’, and that all the resources of the country for securing these objectives 
should be utilised to the fullest extent. With regard to wages, the report recom- 
mended that no employed person in Canada, under present conditions, should 
receive less than $1,500 per year in wages. It further asked for the immediate 
establishment of a maximum work week of 40 hours in all branches of industry, 
to be reduced progressively to a six-hour work day and a five-day work week 
without reduction in earnings, and with provision for a further reduction in hours 
if necessary, without loss of income. Other demands were: a non-contributory 
sickness and invalidity insurance Act providing for full compensation during 
illness; paid holidays of at least two weslies the raising of the compulsory school- 
leaving age to at least 16 years; a system of pensions enabling workers to retire 
at the age of 60 with such allowances as would maintain them in decency and 
comfort; a federal slum-clearance programme and improvement of the present 
Housing Act; the creation of a National Planning Commission, upon which 
labour would be represented, for the purpose of fixing a national minimum and 
the creation of employment opportunities. The report also demanded federal 
legislation to dissolve all monopolies or cartels controlling materials or processes 
affecting the means of livelihood of Canadian citizens or employment opportu- 
nities. In dealing with the Unemployment Insurance Act, the report stated that 
the existing benefits were too low and the periods of payment too short, and that 
an increase to at least two thirds of the worker’s wages for a period of 26 weeks 
was essential. Finally, the report recommended that on no condition should the 
Government sell Government-owned war plants and properties except under 
guarantees from the purchasers that such sete and the manpower attached to 
them would be utilised without undue delay for civilian production, and that 
wherever possible such plants should be controlled and operated by the Govern- 
ment itself under a joint labour-management committee. The report was adopted 
unanimously. 

—_ resolution was otros urging the Federal Government to set up 


se 
a special department for the rehabilitation of military personnel and demandin 


that such personnel should continue to receive military pay and allowances unti 
satisfactorily placed in peacetime occupations. 


“No Strike” Policy. 


The first resolution, passed unanimously and without any discussion, was one 
in which the Convention restated ‘in no uncertain terms” its pledge of no strikes 
for the duration of the emergency and promised its ‘‘continued co-operation for 
the production of all supplies and sinews of war necessary to bring this deplorable 
war to a successful and victorious conclusion”’. 


World Trade Union Conference. 


The Convention endorsed the plan for the creation of a World Trade Union 
Federation and participation in a World Conference, instructing its delegates to 
work for the closest co-ordination of organised labour for ‘‘achieving victory, a 
firm peace, and post-war economic progress’’. 


National Trade Union Unity. 


After a discussion in which some ten delegates participated, on the existing 
situation in Canada, where labour is organised in three different national bodies, 
the Convention instructed the Executive of the Trades and Labor Congress ‘‘to 

ive a serious study to the possibility of achieving one trade union centre in 
anada”’. 


Peace and the U.S.S.R. 

‘The Convention went on record in favour of the conclusion of a 20-year pact 
“with our powerful ally and neighbour, the U.S.S.R.” and of ur, ing the Canadian 
Government to follow the example of Great Britain, thus contributing to a lasting 
peace. 


Relations with the Trade Union Movement of Latin America. 


For the first time in the history of the Trades and Labor Congress, the Con- 
federation of Latin American Workers (C.7.A.L.) had been invited to send a 
fraternal delegate. The Confederation was represented by its President, Mr. 
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Vicente Lombardo Toledano, who was given a most enthusiastic reception. After 
hearing his address, the Convention passed a resolution “expressing its heartfelt 
titude to the Latin American people by accepting the kind invitation of Mr. 
bardo Toledano to send a fraternal representative of this Congress to attend 
the Convention of the Confederation of Latin American Workers (to be held in 
Colombia on 10 December 1944) as a goodwill ambassador from the workers and 
people of Canada”, and recommending that Mr. Percy Bengough should be the 
delegate. The resolution also d that the “‘speediest possible achievement 
both of Pan-American and world labour unity” was “‘a question of paramount 
importance at this hour’’. 


Ratification of International Labour Conventions. 


A resolution unanimously adopted drew attention to the anomalous position 
of Canada, whose Constitution renders the ratification of most I.L.O. Geiven- 
tions impossible owing to the fact that the Federal Government is not competent 
to deal on a federal basis with most of the subjects dealt with in the Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, while the provincial Governments are not com- 
petent to conclude international treaties on the subject of labour conditions, and 
stated that even the propaganda value attaching to the public discussion by the 
national parliaments of the various countries of such Conventions and Recom- 
mendations was entirely lost in Canada. It congratulated the President of the 
Trades and Labor Congress, Mr. Percy R. Bengough, on the initiative taken by 
him, as the Canadian workers’ delegate to the ‘twenty-sixth Session of the Inter- 


national Labour Conference in Philadelphia, in drawing attention to the un- 
favourable position of workers of countries with a federal form of government in 
regard to I.L.O. Conventions, and requested the officers of the Trades and Labor 
Congress to approach the competent Canadian authorities with the object of 
bringing about the necessary amendment of the Canadian Constitution and also 
of examining what measures could be taken at once in order to ensure “‘that I.L.O. 
Conventions and Recommendations shall not remain a dead letter in this coun- 


The National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada sponsored a resolu- 
tion pointing out that the Federal Government had so far taken no action to 
ratify the several Maritime Conventions and Recommendations passed by the 
Twenty-first Session of the International Labour Conference in 1936, and asking 
that pressure should be brought to bear upon the Government to implement these 
Conventions, which relate to hours of work and manning of ships; sickness insur- 
ance for seamen; minimum professional capacity for masters and watchkeeping 
officers; holidays with pay for seamen; minimum age for admission to me at 
sea, etc. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


Hours of Work. 


Deviating from the general demand for a 40-hour week set forth in the post- 
war programme, resolutions were adopted urging the Federal Government to 
enact legislation providing for a statutory 8-hour day for all Canadian seamen, 
to take effect not later than six months after the cessation of hostilities; the Con- 
vention also demanded the introduction of a 48-hour work week for fire-fighting 
personnel and a 44-hour week for certain groups of State officials. 


Immigration Policy. 


After a long discussion during which both the immigration and the refugee 
problems were examined, the Convention passed a resolution demanding that the 
existing Immigration Act should be revised so as ‘“‘to make it ible for Canada 
to do her share in granting refuge to her full quota of refugees"’, and also expressed 
the wish that an immigration policy should be pursued admitting immigrants 
“so long as such policy in no way adversely affects living standards or the welfare 
of our present Canadian population’’. 


Employer-Employee Relations. 

Many delegates participated in the discussion on a resolution concerning 
ee Pe loyee relations, which replaced 17 resolutions sent in by various 
affilia bedbea. While commending the existing wartime Federal legislative 
measures on this subject, the Convention expressed the wish that efforts should 
be made to reach agreement with the Provincial Governments whereby this 
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legislation might be enacted as a permanent measure after the war, thus securing 
uniformity of labour legislation throughout the Dominion of Canada. The reso- 
lution at the same time suggested the following amendments: (1) compu 
signing of contracts where unions are certified ce the Labour Relations B : 
(O) outlawing of company unionism; (3) the granting of a ‘“‘union shop” if 
demanded by a majority of the employees. 

The resolution adopted on the subject of labour-management committees 
urges the Federal Government to enact legislation providing for the immediate 
setting up of labour-management committees in all industries to facilitate the 
reconversion of plants to peacetime production, when demanded by a majority of 
the organised workers in a given industry. 


Other Resolutions. 


Among other resolutions adopted were those endorsing the principle of the 
payment of family allowances (in regard to which the Federal Government re- 
cently passed legislation’), provided that such payment did not take the place of 
an adequate wage rate; urging measures to keep a Canadian deep-sea merchant 
fleet operating ~ the war and the calling of a world shipping conference for the 
discussion of post-war shipping problems; condemning the stop-watch and in- 
centive bonus systems; recommending that the organisation should examine the 
proposed health insurance scheme of the Dominion Government and suggestin 
amendments to ensure to sick people proper medical care and hospitalisation an 
adequate compensation during the period of inability; welcoming the constructive 
efforts of the Dominion Government to solve the housing problem and suggesting 
certain improvements in the present Act on the subject; insisting that represen- 
tatives of the Trades and Labor Congress should be given a place at any peace con- 
ference at the conclusion of the war; and urging the necessity of the natural 
resources of Canada being owned and controlled by the citizens of Canada. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Percy R. Bengough was re-elected President, and Mr. J. A. Sullivan 
Secretary-Treasurer.? 


CONFERENCE OF THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF NIGERIA 


An account of the formation of a Trades Union Congress in 
Nigeria and of its first meeting has previously been given in these 
pages.* Information has recently been published concerning the 
Second Annual Conference of the Congress. 


The Conference was held in Lagos from 5 to 7 August 1944 and was attended 
by some 300 delegates of over 64 trade unions, claiming to represent some 500,000 
workers, as compared with 200 delegates from 56 unions claiming to represent 
100,000 workers at the 1943 meeting of the Congress. The discussions at the Con- 
ference covered inter alia the following questions: post-war conditions affecting 
workers and rehabilitated soldiers, labour representation on post-war planning 
committees, housing, education, women’s wages, industrialisation, family allow- 
ances, and the nationalisation of major industries and public services.* 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN INDIA 


The total membership of the trade unions in India which regis- 
tered under the Trade Unions Act, 19265, and submitted returns, 
rose from 513,832 in 1940-41 to 573,520 in 1941-42. The number 
of women members fell, however, from 19,417 (revised figure) 
in 1940-41 to 17,094 in 1941-42. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 674. 

2? Communication to the I.L.O. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 399. 

4 Crown Colonist (London), Oct. 1944, p. 736; New Africa (New York), Vol. 3, No. 9, Oct. 


1944, p. 1. 
5 For the text of the Act, see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1926, Ind. 1. 
6 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 553. 
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The number of registered trade unions rose from 727 (revised figure) in 1940-41 
to 747 in 1941-42, but the number of registered trade unions which submitted 
returns fell from 483 to 455. The total income and closing balance of the registered 
trade unions from which returns were received increased from 1,212,927 and 
786,120 rupees, respectively, in 1940-41 to 1,767,446 and 1,226,900 rupees, respec- 
tively, in 1941-42.! 

The industrial distribution of the unions was as follows: 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS 
FROM WHICH RETURNS WERE RECEIVED, BY INDUSTRY, IN 
1940-41 anp 1941-42? 





1940-41 
Industry 





Membership 





Railways, including other transport 
(with the exception of tramways) 
and railway workshops 171,572 219,086 

Tramways 5,669 5,458 

Textiles 154,867 155,007 

Printing presses 8,450 6,610 

Municipal 23,037 15,264 

Seamen 20,036 56,628 

Docks and port trusts 25,036 27,564 

Engineering 9,547 9,292 

Miscellaneous 95,618 78,611 


Total 513,832 573,520 
































1 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. II, No. 1, July 1944 
2 Idem, Vol. I, No. 11, May 1944. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(6) indices of total hours worked; 
IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1944 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes”, pp. 118-127. 

For other topics in labour statistics see the October 1944 
number for statistics of cost of living and food prices, tojappear 
next in the January 1945 issue; and the November 1944 number 
for statistics of wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the !Feb- 
ruary 1945 issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f¢ signifies: ‘“‘provisional figures’’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”’. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 
of the Review: ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes”). 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 





AMERICA 
United States 
VI Vv 








VI v 


Appli- 
cants for 
work 
registered 





Appli- 
cants for 
work 
registered 


Unemployed (estimated) 





Unemployed 


(estimated) N.1L.C.B.4| A.F.L.4 B.c.§ 





7 449 841 
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Persons cov. . 54 ,286 


(thousands) 












































Europe 





Nether- 
lands 
Indies 


Palestine 


Germany 





Old territory 


| Austria 


| Total 





Vv 


VI 


IV 


Vv 





Applicants 
for work 


Unemployed 


(estimated) 


Unem- 
ployed 
(registered) 


Unemployed (registered) 


registered 





* + 
6,912 422,755 
10,922 485,681 
14,571 408,710 
15,784 372,941 
17,398 356,044 
22,6919 338,365 
22,978 295,443 
18,842 237,371 

19,466 212,000T 
18,603 

15,636 


1,898,604 
4,519,704 
5,575,492 
4,804,428 


2,718,309%4 
2,151,039" 


1,592,655 
912,312 


429,461 
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22,090 


























(thousands) 8,172 
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Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
t. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. * National 
4 American Federation of Labor. § Bureau of the Census. ‘* Excess of employment 

1 Mar.-Dec. * Average of 9 months. * Since 1936, including applications 
mdents. ™ Jan.-Nov. ™ The monthly figures relate tothe Ist of the follow- 

M4 Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. 

16 Before Apr. 1938, applicants for work registered. 


1 Since § 
Industrial Conference Board. 
over estimated economic labour force. 
for work registered witb local corr 
ing month. 1 Aug.-Dec. 1 Apr.- 
“Since Mar. 1935, including the Saar Territory. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
Belgium Denmark Spain Finland 
II III Vv Vv Vv 











Applicants 
Unemployed} Daysof Unemployed Unemployed 
(insured) j|unemploymt.‘ (tr. colonies one Unemployed 


(registered) 








42 ,817 
53 ,019 
97 ,508 
97 ,478 
81 ,756 
76 ,195 
78 ,669 
95 ,103 
97 ,136 
88 ,924 
119 ,593 
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102 ,066 526 ,169 

133 ,358 é 
48,5018 
53.171 294 .529 
37 072 225 '493 


30 ,138 220 ,308r 
35 ,077 224 ,182r 
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Europe (cont.) 





Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland 


Vv I Vv 


Applications Unemployed (insured, per cent.) ea os 
or work 
registered Wholly? Tempor. Wholly” Tempor. 


Great Britain 








Unemployed 
(on relief)? 








928 10 ,0S2 95 ,593 


431 .897 475 (272 
350 ,333 379 ,095 
375 ,742 408 024 
361 930° 393 ,952 


337 ,000 376 ,500” 
105 ,000 119 ,800" 


1 ,283 ,523 


1 ,418 ,725 
1 ,297 ,801 
— 92115 


,402 
112 ,39416 
80 ,007 
73 ,204 
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Persons cov. 15 ,032 


(thousands) 























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. —_ 

II. Volun unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. G VI. Official estimates. : 

1 Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * Listed unemployed. ‘4 Percentage of total possible working 
days of insured workers during the month. § New series; July-Dec. * Public relief fund statistics. 7’ Since Jan. 1937, 
the figures relate to the last week entirely included in the month. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * Jan.-Sept. and Nov. ™Jan.-Nov. "Nine months. # Includi 
casuals. ™ Including agriculture. ™Jan.-Sept. + Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government 
training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. 1* Since Mar. 1942, excluding men classified 
as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for norma! full-time employment. 

for ele’ 











TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Hungary Italy Latvia 
Vv ‘ Vv Vv 








Applicatio: i Application 
for work Wholly om . Unemployed 
registered unemployed || registered registered 





300 ,786 
734 454 

1 ,018 ,955¢4 
963 


_15,173__ 
$2 ,305! 
60 ,595 
52 ,157 
52 ,048 
52,114 
48 ,359 
47 ,426 
48 ,348 
43 ,684 
48 ,892 


35 ,996 
25 ,92918 


25,119 
24,197 
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Europe (cont.) 
Netherlands 
III Vv Ir Vv Vv 
Days of | Wholly —— 
Unemployed Unem- Unemployed unem- | unem- Applications 


loye ployed for work 
(trade unionists) (regist'd) ployment plored registered 
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° 129 ,450 
138 ,231 
322 ,951 
332 ,772 
384 ,691 
414,512 
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19 ,230 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since Jan. 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. ? Extended series. * From Jan. 1943, 
middle of month. 4 Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
* During 1939, excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month; including persons 
employed on public works. *’ Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. * Days of u ent, asa percentage 
of the total possible working days of insured workers during the month. * Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons em- 
ployed on ial relief works. Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. ™ Jan.-June. 
pe 1935, - hs based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. ™ Average 

or eleven months. 














TABLE I. STATIST'CS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Portugal |} Rumania Sweden Switzerland 
Vv IV vi 1/1 Vv 


. Unemployed (insured) | Applica- 
bonne Unemployed — , Seno 
ploye Pp . unioni ; ; 

(registered) || (registered) (te. entenist) for relief Wholly Partially sumbonenea 
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7 449 
35 ,737 


29 ,060 
17 ,253 
13 ,778 
13 ,549 
10 ,851 
7,271 
5 ,989 
3,192 
861 
6 ,067! 
6 ,071 43 ,950r 


5 ,833 34 ,387r 
4 ,958 44 ,988 
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64 ,18Ir 
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56 ,776 
42 ,617 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 





Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia 





Ill Vv Vv IV Vv 





Unemployed on App —" Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 


benefit (tr. unionist) (registered) (registered) (trade unionist) (males) 





2 ,895 
41 ,431 


46 ,944 
39 ,235 
38 ,234 
36 890 


41 ,630 47 ,359 


23 ,763 
117 ,866 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since 1942, applications for work. * From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Local unemployment 
committees. ‘4 Number of relief funds (Dec. 1942, units). § Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, voluntary in 
others. * Jan.-Aug. 7% Bohemia-Moravia; average of 11 months. Aco 1941, Croatia. * Jan.-June. ™” Upto 
1932, number of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. " Excluding 


s 
totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). ™ Since Apr. 1939, 
number of unemployment benefits in force. 











TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 


Indices of numbers empl 
(1929 = 100)! 


AFRICA AMERICA 


Union S. Africa United States Argen- 

—— 7 NI a... a 
. .I.- 5 uenos ia’ 

Europe} Total B.L.S. CB BC’ Aires) 

III (A/B) ITI (A) IV IV III (A) || ITI (B) 


A.M.L.T.C. 1.T.c. M.I.T. 
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Europe (cont.) OCBANIA 





“ . Nor- U.S. Vugo- || Austra- 
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(thousands) 2 403 || 12,110} 12,940] 1 








I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II, Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: ITI (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). R pasting “Ee of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for 7 recent period) linked 
to a type ; on Estimates. a. re m. Mines. 1. Industries. Transport. c. Com- 
eapheaiions. Ww. Wage earners. S. Salaried empl 

1 Except for the series in italics. ? Bureau of Labor tatistics. Non-agricultural, including Government, employ- 
ment. # ational Industrial Conference Board. 4 Since Dec. 1941, including the armed forces. § Bureau of the Census. 
® Mar.-Dec. 7 Central Zone. * May 1938. * Old terri , = Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory. " Jan.- 
July. % Jan.-Aug. 1 18 June 1938 =100. ™ Average for 7 months. Sept -Dec. 16 Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia- 
via; average for 1939 =100. ” Jan.-Nov. “June. ™ July. * Average of July and Nov. 
















































































































































































812 TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indices hy numbers employed 
(1929 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA Asia 
Union United . 2 Colombia! ‘ Uru- 
S. Afr. || Canada |! States Argentina Chile (Bogoté) Mexico guay Japan 
Date 
B. Ai 
(a/b) |} EEE CA) |} cays |] EE Bye | | a cy |] er cys] ra cys |} XT CB) |} TT (A): 
w.s. ws. Ww. Ww. w. Ww. Ww. w. w. w. 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 » ° . ° 100.0 
1931 97.7 81.4 io pd 97.3 sd * ° ° 84.3 
1933 108.0 69.1 69.2 od 99.8 ° ° ° ° 95.9 
1934 130.1 77.0 80.7r ee 111.3 ° ° 3 ° 109.2 
1935 146.2 82.9 86.1 ° 124.1 ° ° ° ° 115.6 
1936 160.3 88.3 93.5r ° 133.9 ° ° ° 100.0 126.3 
1937 170.8 97.7 102.6r || 100.0 144.1 100.0 ° 100.05 -= 142.9 
1938 167.1 94.8 87.3r || 104.3 145.5 105 .§ 100.0 100.7 112.3 157.3 
1939 164.6 95.9 97.0r || 108.5 148.2 108 .1 90.0 100,4c || 114.8 173.0 
1940 160.6 112.1 104.3r |} 111.1 145.6 117.0 80.3 102.0r || 113.7 178.3 
1941 165.9 143.8 128.2r || 117.0 150.9 127 .6 a 107 .2r || 119.6 182.8 
1942 170.4 176.3 147.8r || 124.0 a 133.7 — 113,2r _ 202.4 
1943 162.9 193.6 163.6r 126.1 oo 127.0 _- _ _ _ 
1943: Oct. ° 197.1 165.4r || 124.4 ° 125.5 se 2 e _ 
Nov. ° 197.2 165 .9r 127.1 s 126.3 = —_ _ _ 
Dec. ° 193.3 164.3r || 127.1 bd 126.9 — ° ° _ 
1944: Jan. e 194.1 161.9r 127.0 © _ —_ ° ° _ 
Feb. e 193.4 161,0r 127 .2r ® _— —_— —_ — — 
Mar e 192.6 158.7r 129 .Or bad 126.6 _ ° nd — 
April e 190.6 156.0r || 128.3r * 126.4 oe * ° — 
ay ° 190.5 154,2r 130.3 . 124.9 _— _— _— _— 
June ° 192.8 153.8r || 134.8 * — * ° = 
July ° 192.1 153,0 134.7 ° —_ _ ° e —_ 
Aug e — 153.3r os e = = os a 
Sept ° — 151.7 _ ° — _ * ° _ 
Persons 13 817/ 
covered ~/55r 1183r 10 ,238 241 ° 23r 3 119 45r 2,995 
(thousands) . 
ASIA EvurRoprg 
Pales- Germany* Den- Fin- || France || Great || Hun- ae Latvia 
tine mark land Britain|| gary M.C.4 | F.C.1.2 
Date 
III(B) III (B)* ITI(A)*|| IIT(A)1||TIT(A)*® In I III(B) Arb) I 
Ww. w. SS) Ww. w. w. w.s w. w. w. Ww.s. 
1929 ° 100.0 | 100.0 e 100.0 14 100.0 || 100.0 . a. 0 || 100.0 
1930 e 87.0 | 94.7 ° 87.4 || 100.0 92.5 91.3 ° 97.3 || 107.5 
1931 ° 72.0 | 83.6 || 100.0 78.4 91.6 84.5 82.9 ° 88.8 98.3 
1933 od 65.9 | 68.4 || 102.9 84.7 78.0 89.8 73.6 ° 79.2 93.4 
1934 ad 83.5 76.3 || 116.0 97.3 75.7 94.5 79.9 || 100.0 82.9 || 108.4 
1935 ° 91.9 83.5 || 125.8 || 105.4 72.1 96.0 85.9 || 117.1 94.0 || 117.7 
1936 ° 100.5 90.0 || 131.5 || 117.5 73.0 |} 102.2 94.7 || 121.6 94.9 || 123.7 
1937 * 110.87} 97.97|| 138.1 || 125.2 77.5 |} 110.2 |} 104.0 || 135.6 | 104.5 || 135.1 
1938 100.0 || 117.4 | 105.4 || 138.4 || 129.7 80.7 || 104.1 |} 112.3 || 141.0 | 110.7 || 144.0 
1939 82.3 || 122.98] 112.3%|| 151.1 || 122.6 82.1%)| 113.0 || 123.9 || 144.9%) 113.3%|) 140.6 
1940 98 .6 ° ° — 104.1f ° ° 129.5 ° ” S 
1941 115.1 ° ° _— _ ° ° 139.2 ° ° wd 
1942 136.1 * * —_ _ ™ * an * . . 
1943 “= ° s —_ _— . . = * * * 
1943: Oct. as ad ° * ou a +. —_ * 7 . 
Nov. aum * 7 7 * 7 . am - . il 
Dec. so) * . © *. *. om > . ” 
1944: Jan. on *. € * —_ 7 - tee ” * ao 
Feb. ona ~ = 7: s oe az am s * . 
Mar _— . o * — ” > au» - s o 
April on . * * ite * . a . . * 
May ae . * “ Py * 7 an + * * 
June pane 7 * * * * 7 a * o * 
July _— = * 7 oa- . + aa . . s 
Aug. ote > + * « « 7 “ie . » * 
Sept ein = = 7 . 7 oa am * > 
Persons 3 ,037/ 
covered 17r || 3 ,500T e 184r 63t 1,850 || 6,152 802 1,167 | 1 '522 100 
(thousands) 
I, Compulecry 2 social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance statistics II. Statistics of establishments: III (A). Ali establishments of a given importance; III 


(B). Representative sample of establishments; 
IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. 


A series. 


1 Excluding building. 


and macaroni industries; quarter y figures exclude in addition the alcohol and sugar in 
? Since 1937, including the 
building. Jan.-Aug. 


? Eur ns only. 


S. Salaried employees. 


’ Including mines. 


4 May 1938. § Yearly fi 


Saar Territory. * Jan.-July. * Including part of transpor 
‘ederation of Industrial Employers. ™ Jan.- 


11 Ministry of Corporations. 


12 Fascist 


t, but excluding a large 


mm (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type 


res exclude the crackers 
Old 


ustries. 


territory. 


of 
une. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
(1929 = 100) 
Europe (concl.) 


Poland‘| 4: , || Sweden|| Switzerland || 23> 


IIT (B) || III (A) | ITI (B) 
13 17 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929 =100)* 





Asia Europe 
Fin- Hun- 
Japan 4 Es- a France| a 
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Pers. cov. _||13,817/ 1850 || 802/ ||3,037/ 
(thousands) ||10,238r : 275¢ || 1,522 


L Somoulaney social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance statistics. II. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (B). 
Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. . : 

4 Excluding building. * Including mines. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of t A of the pre- 
4 . *Since Jan. 1939, including the eareitory of Silesia beyond the Olza. § Jan.-June. ¢ t. 1939 = 100. 

" Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act. Jan.-Nov. * Average of the 12 months ending in June of 

the year indicated. 1 Except for series in italics. ™ Calculated by the I.L.O. by = index of numbers em- 

ployed by an index of hours worked per worker. % May 1938=100. ™ Jan.-Aug. Old territory. 4 Since 1937, 

Sian the Saar Territory.  Jan.-July. ™ Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. 
an.-May. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 













































































AMERICA ASIA Europe 
United States Argen- 
Canada! tina Mexico |} Japan p.2" Estonia || Fin- France 
Date B.L.S.* |N.LC.B.‘|| (Buenos ’ land 
Aires) 
Ind., Mi., 
Ind.? Ind.* Ind.? transp., ind., Ind. Ind.¥ Ind. Ind.* Ind. 
com. transp. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week week week week week day* week!2 day™ ||fortnight|| week™ 
Number of hours 
1929 - 44.2 48.3 49.09 » (9.83)? 46.02 8.18 93.0 . 
1930 ° 42.1 43.9 48.46 ° ad 44.22 8.16 90.8 48.0 
1932 48.9 38.3 34.8 47.60 ° 9.638 41.46 7.86 90.9 43.7 
1933 48.7 38.1 36.4 47.41 ° 9.95 42.96 7.88 92.8 45.3 
1934 49.2 34.6 |, 4.7 45.76 ° 9.83 44.58 7.91 94.0 44.7 
1935 48.7 36.6 37.2 45.49 ° 9.85 44.46 7.97 93.4 44.5 
1936 48.7 39.2 39.5 45.49 2 9.85 46.7 8.00 93.2 45.7 
1937 48.8 38.6 38.7 45.49 e 9.91 47.6 8.03 93.8 40.2 
1938 46.7 35.6 34.3 45.49 ° 9.948 48.5 8.15 93.0 38.7 
1939 47.2 37.7 37.6 44.50 45.165 9. 46° 48.7 8.10 91.5 40.8% 
1940 50.1 38.1 38.6 45.25 || 43.605 bd 49.2 ° _— * 
1941 50.5 40.6 41.2 45.05 45.645 ° 50.1 ° — 38.3 
1942 51.3 42.9 43.0 _— 45.795 ° 49.2 * — —_ 
1943 _ 44.9 45.1 _ _— e _ ° —_ — 
1942: Dec. ad 44.4 44.2 * * * os * ad - 
1943: Mar. ¥ 44.7 44.7 ® bd ° — ° wd _ 
June ° 45.1r 45.2 ° e ° - ° ° _— 
Sept. ° 44.7 | 45.3 ° ° ° = ° ° os 
Dec. * 44.8 45.1 ° _ ° —_ ° ° _ 
1944: Mar. * 45.3 | 45.8 * ‘ * — . * - 
June ba 45.4 45.9 ° sd ° -- ° ° _ 
Sept. . a — o 7. * am» 7 7 — 
Index numbers (1929 = 100) 
1929 ° 100.0r | 100.0 100.0 a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 s 
1930 ° 95.2r 90.9 98.7 ° ° 96.1 99.8 97.6 100.0 
1932 100.0 86.7r 72.0 97.0 yet 98.08 90.1 96.1 97.7 91.0 
1933 99.6 86.2r 75.4 96.6 ° 101.2 93.4 96.3 99.8 94.4 
1934 101.0 78.3r 71.8 93.2 e 100.0 96.9 96.7 101.1 93.1 
1935 99.6 82.8r 77.0 92.7 ° 100.2 96.6 97.4 100.4 92.7 
1936 99.5 88.7r 81.8 92.7 ° 100.2 S 97.8 100.2 95.2 
1937 99.8 87 .3r 80.1 92.7 ° 100.8 ° 98.2 100.9 83.8 
1938 95.5 80.5r 71.0 92.7 e 101,18 od 99.6 100.0 80.6 
1939 96.5 85.3r 77.8 90.7 100 .0° 96. 3° ° 99.0 98.4 a5 .0% 
1940 102.5 86.2r 79.9 92.2 96.55 ° e ° — * 
1941 103.3 91.9r 85.3 91.8 101.15 ° ° ° _ 79.8 
1942 104.9 97.1r 89.0 _— 101.4 ® e * — oa 
1943 —_— 101.6r 93.4 _ —_ ° ° ° _- — 
1942: Dec. e 100.5r 91.5 ° ° ° ° e ° — 
1943: Mar. ° 101,.1r 92.5 ° ° ° ° ° ° _— 
June 24 102.0r 93.6 2 ° ° ¥4 ° ° oo 
Sept. ad 101. 1r 93.8 S ° ° ° ° ° —_— 
Dec. » 101.4r 93.4 ° _— e a ° s — 
1944: Mar. * 102.5r 94.8 * ° ° * od ° —_ 
June ° 102.7r 5.0 ° ad * ad e — 
Sept. o anm a * > * . o _ a 
Persons 13 ,817/ 
covered 587 9 ,850 ° ° e 1 ,564 3 ,500T 41 ° _ 
(thousands) 





















































1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ‘4 National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. Oct. * After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7 I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. 1 Territory before 1938. “ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. 1 Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. ™ Annual figures: up to 
Bg it —_ of two half-yearly figures; 1938, average for Apr.-Dec. '4 Monthly figures: Ist of the following month. 

an.-July. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 










































































— 
Europe (concl.) 
Ital Nether- 
Hue- Ireland md Latvia Bere lands Poland Sweden Switner- 
Date ony M.C.* ~— — lend 
Ind.! Ind.! Ind. Ind. Ind.! Ind.! Ind. Mi.,ind.!™ Ind. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
day week week week week week? week” week!? week 
Number of hours 
Fy ’ i 
1929 8.97 74 46.7-48.3 ° ° ° 44.8 (47.7) ||(47.8-48.2)™ 
1930 8.82 ° 44.5-47.7 ag e ° 43.9 . S 
1931 8.64 ° 43.9-47.5 ° ° ° 43.3 ° 
1932 8.53 ° 43.0-47.2 42.1-45.1)® ° ° 41.4 ° ag 
1933 8.59 ° 44.4-47.5 43.9-45.5) sd md 41.5 46.0 Seatac 
1934 8.78 ° 42.7-47.1 44.4-45.9) ° ° 42.2 47.0 45.7-46.9)" 
1935 8.83 ° 39.6-42.9)*|| (43.6-46.1) e 46.9 42.6 47.4 ° 
1936 8.64 ° 39.4-42.7) 43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 ° 
1937 8.59 ° 41.0-43.5) 44.8-46.4 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 ||(46.4-47.0)™ 
1938 8.42 ° Osan 44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.8 08-5-46-3} 
1939 8.24 || 44.62 40.3-43.1)"|| (44.0-46.3) 45.2 _— 43.7" 45.8 46.8-47.7 
1940 8.33 || 44.42 = ° ° _— ° 46.6 47.3 
1941 _— 43.52 ° ° ° = ° 47.0 47.0 
1942 _ 43.12 . ad ° — ° 47.2 46.8 
1943 _ —_ ° e ° _— ° 47.3 46.8 
1942: Dec. ° 43.12 ° e ° ° e 47.2 os 
1943: Mar. ° * e ° ° ° ° e _ 
June om — * - * >. = - a=» 
Sept. * . 7 . 7 * . . — 
Dec. ° - ° ° ° ° ° 47.3 - 
1944: Mar. ° * ad ° ad ° ° ° - 
June * * * * > * . . — 
Sept. * * * * * oo * ad — 
Index numbers (1929 = 100) 
1929 100.0 ° 100.0 ° be ’ 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.3 S 97.1 ° ° ° 98.0 ° ° 
1931 96.3 e 96.2 ° ° ° 96.7 24 ° 
1932 95.1 ° 94.9 100 .0* © e 92.4 ° ° 
1933 95.8 ° 96.8 102.5 e ° 92.6 96.4 95.6% 
1934 97.9 * 94.5 103.7 e ° 94.2 98.5 96.5% 
1935 98.4 ° 86.9¢ 103.0 ° 100.0 95.1 99.4 a 
1936 96.3 ° 86.5 103.2 100.0 99.6 95.3 99.8 > 
1937 95.8 ° 89.1 104.6 98 .7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97,3" 
1938 93.9 ° 86.9 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 98.1 96.7 
1939 91.9 ||100.0 87.37 103.7 99.3 — 97.57 96.0 98.5 
1940 92.9 || 99.6% ° S ° oo ° 97.7 98.5 
1941 —_ 97.52 ° ° ° -— e 98.5 97.9 
1942 -- 96.62 ” S e — ° 99.0 97.5 
1943 _ _— ° ° _ ° 99.2 97.5 
1942: Dec. ° 96.6 ” ° ° ° ° 99.0 _ 
1943: Mar. . - * * . . . * ena» 
June . * * * * _ > 7 oa 
Sept. > —_ * oe - 7. . > — 
Dec. ° == ® e ° e e 99.2 -- 
1944: Mar. ® * bd * * ° * a 
June ° * * . . * * . peas 
Sept. * * . o * . - — 
Persons 
covered 275t 78 1,156 39 102t 86 629 431 260 
(thousands) 






























































_ 1 Excluding building. * Oct. * Ministry of Corporations. ¢ Monthly figures, last week of the month. * I.L.O. 
estimates from percentages of table IV (b). * 1935, average for May.-Dec. ' Jan.-June. * Feb.-Dec. * Annual 
figures, averages for the second half-year. ™ Monthly figures, averages of weeks without 9 5 1! Includin 
mines. 12 Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 1938, July figure; 1939, average for Mar. and June; 1940 an 
1941, Nov. figure. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings.  I.L.O. estimates based on census of establish- 
ments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). % Averages for the second and third quarters. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 







































































































































































AMERICA Eurorg 
Canada! United States Finland? France* 
Date Per week Per week’ Per fortnight Per week 
Upto} 41- | 4g. | 49- => Up to} 40- o> Under} 80.0- — Under] 49 p, | Over 
40 h. | 47 h. 54 bh. | more || 39 bh. | 49 Bh. | more 80 h. | 95.9h.| more || 40 h. 40h. 
1929 ° ® ° ° ° e . ° 7.5 | 58.9 | 33.6 ag ° ° 
1930 S ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 3.3 | 62.0 | 34.7 0.4 0.8 | 98.8 
1931 e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 25.2 | 45.4 | 29.4 8.0 7.7 | 84.3 
1932 15.7 | 21.3 | 16.4 | 22.5 | 24.1 ° ° ° 8.8 | 66.7 | 24.5 || 20.2 | 11.2 | 68.6 
1933 16.8 | 21.5 | 15.3 | 22.5 | 23.9 ° ° ° 3.7 | 64.8 | 31.5 9.2 8.3 | 82.5 
1934 13.3 | 22.3 | 18.0 | 21.3 | 25.1 ° ° ° 0.8 | 68.1 | 31.1 13,1 9.5 | 77.4 
1935 12.8 | 23.7 | 23.0 | 18.9 | 21.6 ° e ° 0.6 | 68.8 | 30.6 || 13.7 9.41 76.9 
1936 12.5 | 23.7 | 22.9 | 19.2 | 21.7 e e ° 0.3 | 68.2 | 31.5 7.1 6.9 | 86.0 
1937 11.8 | 25.3 | 22.1 | 19.6 | 21.2 ° ° e 0.0 | 65.7 | 34.3 6.7 | 84.9 8.4 
1938 21.08} 25.64) 20.7 | 17.4 15.4 ° ° ° 0.3 | 73.3 | 26.4 || 21.5 | 76.6 1.9 
1939 18.03| 24,74) 22.2 | 19.1 16.0 e ° Se 2.9 | 74.1 | 23.0 11.18] 63.2%} 25.7¢ 
1940 13.23] 17.14] 19.3 | 20.7 | 29.7. |} 20. 60.6 | 19.4 a — os * * * 
1941 |} 11.63] 15.84] 19.5 | 21.8 | 31.3 || 18.1 | 63.4] 18.5 |] — | — | — |} 32.5 | 42.5] 25.0 
1942 || 12.88] 14.84] 21.4 | 22.1 | 28.9 |] 14.3 | 61.6 | 24.1 ]}/ — | — | — —_}|—|— 
1943 —i|—{—]|—| — ff 12 62.3) 25.1 ]) — | — | — —{—j]— 
Persons 
covered 587 41 ,190r ° — 
(thous’ds) 
Europe (concl.) 
Italy?? Latvia Sweden? 4 Switzerland 
Date 
Per week® Per week Per week Per week 
Under} 40.0- | 45.0- | Over || Under/ 46 ,, | Over ||/Up to} 41- | 4g, | Over|| Under; 36.0- | 4g, | Over 
40 h. |44.9 h. |48.0 48h 46 h. 46 h. || 40h. | 47h. 48h. || 36 h. | 47.9h. 48 h. 
a 1 b 
1929 8.9 75.5 15.6 ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° ? ° ° 
1930 20.8 66.7 12.5 ° ° ° ° ad ° ° ° <4 ° ° 
1931 24.2 64.6 11.2 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 4 ° 
1932 28.4 63.6 8.0 || 24.9%) 73.0") 2,1" af ° ° ° ° e ® ° 
1933 20.8 70.7 8.5 || 13.6 | 84.6 1.8 || 8.5 {32.7 {51.3 | 7.5 7.24) 20.81 59.54) 12.5" 
1934 30.5 61.9 7.6 || 11.3 | 80.4 8.4 || 8.0 [29.1 [42.5 |20.4 4.24) 21.24) 65.34%) 9.3" 
1935 28.3°| 39.6°| 21.7°| 10.49|) 17.6 | 62.0 | 20.4 6.1 |35.4 {37.1 |21.4 ad ° ag ° 
1936 27.5 | 44.0 | 18.7 9.8 16.1 | 63.8 | 20.1 4.6 135.8 [39.6 {20.0 ° ° ° ° 
1937 16.5 | 47.4 | 26.7 9.4 13.4 | 62.9 | 23.7 4.6 [41.9 [36.5 |17.0 ° ° e ° 
1938 21.7 | 52.2 | 18.8 7.3 11.0 | 64.7 | 24.3 8.5 |46.1 136.6 | 8.8 2.8 | 22.1 | 69.9 5.2 
1939 19.1%) 51.9%) 20.4% 8.6) 15.4 | 61.2 | 23.4 |/16.3 |58.0 |12.3 [13.4 1.7 | 14.2 | 71.8 | 12.3 
1940 ° ° ° ° 17.732] 63.3%) 19.0%//10.2 [40.2 {29.5 {20.1 1.2 | 14.7 | 66.6 | 17.5 
1941 e ° ° e ° ° ° 7.1 [42.3 [31.6 |19.0 0.8 | 18.3 | 69.7 | 11.2 
1942 * ° e ® ° e * 4.4 [45.4 [29.8 |20.4 0.8 | 20.2 | 70.6 8.4 
1943 e * * * * * * 3.1 [47.8 [31.9 }17.2 0.7 | 20.3 | 70.9 8.1 
Pers. 
cov'd 1 ,156 36 443r 260 
(th’s.) 





1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Upto43h. 4 44-47 h. 


5 Bureau of the Census; non-agricultural employment; 
* Before May 1935: a=under 48 hours; } =48 hours. 


4 Including mines. ™“ Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 and 1941, Nov. 





* May-Dec. 


Oct. of each year. 


§ Jan.-July. 
 Jan.-June. 


7 Ministry of Corporations. 
ll Feb.-Dec. 


12 Jan.-May. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. The Common Interest in International 
Economic Organisation. By J. B. ConDLirFg and A. STEVENSON. Studies and 
Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 39. Montreal, 1944. iii+135 
pp. Boards: $1.50; 6s.; paper: $1; 4s. 


Because of the need for a wider understanding of the relation between inter- 
national trade, employment, and living standards, the International Labour 
Office has published a non-technical study, addressed to the general reader, of 
the benefits to be derived from international trade in the conditions of the 
modern world and of the ways in which these benefits might be secured without 
endangering the economic development and full employment on which social 
security and higher living standards must be based. 

The report defines and clarifies the main objectives of post-war economic and 
social policy: higher living standards, full employment, social security, economic 
development, and international collaboration; analyses the changing conditions of 
production and trade, with special reference to monopolistic competition and ten- 
dencies to instability, and examines the case for freer trade; discusses the special 
problems of transition from war to peace economy; and argues that positive 
national policies designed to maintain employment and improve the lot of the 
ordinary citizen are compatible with an increased volume of international trade— 
provided that appropriate international machinery is created through which such 
national policies can be cleared and co-ordinated. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Condliffe, J. B. The Economic Pattern of World Population. Planning Pam- 
phlets, No. 18. Washington, D.C., National Planning Association, 1943. 54 pp. 
25c. 


An analysis of world population trends designed to indicate the pattern of 
human resources upon which plans for post-war reorganisation must be based. 
The present distribution of the world’s population and the present differential 
wend of increase, the author points oat, “are largely the result of the industrial 
development that began about a century and a half ago in western Europe. The 
network of international trade and investment that grew out of that development 
stimulated specialised production and offered opportunities of livelihood that are 
now gravely prejudiced by the possibility that such trade cannot be restored. 
Unless co-operative economic relations can be resumed and strengthened among 
he peoples of the world, all countries will be faced with problems of over-popu- 
ation.” 
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Dauer, Ernst A. Comparative Operating Experience of Consumer Instalment 
Financing Agencies and Commercial Banks, 1929-41. New York, National Bureau 


of Economic Research, 1944. xviii+221 pp. $3. 


This survey of the financial structure and operating characteristics of con- 
sumer instalment credit agencies and commercial banks is the tenth of the studies 
in consumer instalment financing prepared under the financial research pro- 
gramme of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Edgeworth, K. E. Unemployment Can Be Cured. Dublin, Eason and Son, 
Ltd., 1944. 157 pp. 10s. 6d. 


This is a useful little book for the general reader on the problem of how to 
achieve and maintain a high level of employment. The author lays great stress 
on over-saving as one of the important causes of unemployment and is evidently 
impressed by the views of Professor Alvin Hansen on this question. He suggests 
a control of individual savings by taxation policy and thinks that business savings 
can be kept at a reasonable level only if reduced costs are passed on to the con- 
sumer in the form of lower prices instead of being used to increase profits. He 
makes the interesting suggestion that this would be facilitated if the boards of 
management of large business enterprises included representatives of workers 
and consumers. The book, however, is by no means limited to this problem. It is 
a general survey of the whole question of employment and unemployment and 
may be recommended to readers who wish to learn in simple language what 
modern economists think can be done to prevent a recurrence of unemployment, 


International Rubber Regulation Committee. The History of Rubber 
Regulation, 1934-1943. Edited by Sir Andrew McFapygan. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1944. ix+239 pp. 10s. 6d. 

In addition to reviewing the history and work of the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee, this book gives a description of methods of rubber pro- 
duction and the development of the rubber industry and reviews previous control 
schemes. An appendix contains the texts of the International Rubber Regulation 
Agreement and related agreements, together with statistics of rubber prices, 
acreage planted, and other relevant ielsamation, In appraising the results of 
regulation, the author contends that efficiency in rubber production was not 
impaired and that the Agreement did not, in any degree which was important 
to consumers, protect territories which were inefficient producers. He concludes 
that ‘‘whatever judgment may be passed on the theoretical basis of the scheme 
of rubber regulation which the Committee was called upon to administer, it can 
be claimed with assurance that it was technically and practically workable’. 


Newton-White, E. Canadian Restoration. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1944. 
x +227 pp. $2.50. 

The plan for post-war reconstruction formulated in this book is an amplifi- 
cation of a plan submitted by the authorin the first few months of the war-to the 
Federal agencies set up at Ottawa to study post-war problems. He draws atten- 
tion to the present “confusion of thought in an apparent blending of social 
security planning with reconstruction”, which are identical in the minds of many 
people, who “forget that unless there is a plentiful supply and production of all 
the necessities and the ordinary luxuries of life, social security measures can only 
work out as a sharing up of scarcity—a sort of rationing system. What we need 
now is much less a share-the-wealth than an increase-the-wealth policy.” He 
then proceeds to describe how national production may be increased and unem- 
ployment decreased by the expeditious execution of an adequate programme of 
public works to be carried out in the fields which particularly lend themselves to 
State intervention. Underpopulation, management of natural resources, pro- 
tection against forest fires, handicrafts, and wild-land production are among the 
numerous subjects dealt with. On the last named, he writes: 


Proven by its own maps and statistics, Canada is essentially a wild-land 
country, for wild land is everywhere to the extent of eighty-five per cent. of 
the total, and farming areas are in belts and pockets. The true base of Cana- 
dian economy is wild-land production; forest products, minerals, grazing, 
animal wild life, fish, sport and scenery—not agriculture, the true place of 
which is supplying the food requirements of the population which those other 
industries should support. 
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Paz Sold4n, Carlos Enrique. Los Nifios. Opera et Verba. Lima, “La 
Reforma Médica’’, 1944. xiv + 483 pp. 


In this volume the author, who is Director of the Institute of Social Medicine 
in the University of San Marcos at Lima, and a former Director of the National 
Children’s Institute of Peru, explains the modern conception of the rights of the 
child and traces the progress of child legislation in Peru. The book contains the 
text of the Bill for a Children’s Code which was submitted to the Government in 
1939 and a detailed analysis of the various provisions of the Code, covering many 
of the points discussed at the meetings of the Committee which drew it up, the 
historical background of the measures adopted, and a comparison with the legis- 
lation of various countries. The text is also given of the report made by the Com- 
mittee for the study of maternity and child welfare problems to the Minister of 
Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare in November 1941, which includes 
recommendations on the organisation of adequate services, and statistics on the 
birth rate and public maternity services in various parts of the Republic. The 
rest of the book consists of the texts of reports, public addresses, and radio broad- 
casts delivered by the author on a variety of occasions over a number of years. 





Books Received! 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
SPAIN 


Ministerio de Trabajo. Congreso Nacional de Medicina y Seguridad del 
Trabajo. Madrid, 1944. 413 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Ayres, C. E. The Theory of Economic Progress. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944. ix + 317 pp. $3. 


Bourne, G. H. Starvation in Europe. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1944. 144 pp. 5s. 


Dougherty, N. F. Occupational Planning for Tomorrow. New York, Richard 
R. Smith, 1944. 155 pp. 


Feis, Herbert. The Sinews of Peace. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. 
xi + 271 pp. 


Flamm, Irving H. An Economic Program for a Living Democracy. New York, 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1944. xv + 342 pp. 


Foner, Philip S. Morale Education in the American Army. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1944. 64 pp. 


Gurvitch, Georges. La Déclaration des Droits Sociaux. New York, Editions 
de la maison frangaise inc., 1944. 190 pp. 


Hayek, Friedrich A. The Road to Serfdom. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. xi + 250 pp. 


International Research Service. Seven Reports on Italian Economic 
Post-War Problems. By Fausto R. PiTicL1ani1, Duccio TasBet, Bruno Erpgr, 
Ettore DA FANo, Riccardo FALco, and Guido Sorta. Third Reprint, 1 October 
1944 (first issue, October 1943). New York, 1944. 48 pp. multigraphed. 


1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of the 
ew. 
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Kelsen, Hans. Peace Through Law. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1944. xii + 155 pp. 


Kindermann, Erico Hott. Las Sociedades Agricolas Nacionales y su in- 
fluencia en la Agricultura de Chile. Santiago, Talleres Graficos “‘Simiente’’, 1944. 
125 pp. 


Laidler, Harry W. Postwar Planning for Peace and Full Employment. New 
York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1944. 64 pp. 25c. 


; Mora Campos, Maria. Proteccién de la familia obrera. Santiago, 1944. 
177 pp. 


Oxford University, Institute of Statistics. The Economics of Full Em- 
ployment. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1944. vii + 213 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Pérez Botija, Eugenio. Salarios, régimen legal, tarifas minimas. Madrid, 
Instituto de Estudios Polfticos, 1944. xvi + 409 pp. 


Zelomek, A. W. Here Comes Tomorrow. Chicago, Ziff-Davis Publishing 
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1943 — Vol. XLVII 


No. 1, January. ‘Social Security Plans in Great Britain”. Page 53, last line 
but one: for “industrial pension’’ read ‘“‘industrial disability benefit and pension’’; 
last line, after “‘financed”’, insert ‘‘as to one third’’. 


1944 — Vol. L 


No. 3, September. ‘‘The Effects of General Mobilisation on the Employment 
= in Germany’’. Page 347, line 12 from bottom: for “Lithuania” read 
“‘Latvia”’. 


No. 5, November. ‘‘The British Government’s Social Insurance Plan’’. 
Page 672, fifth complete paragraph: replace by the following: ‘‘The orphan’s 
allowance is at the rate of 12s. a week for each orphan, 5s. of this amount being 
paid under the family allowance scheme even for the first child’’; pages 673, lines 
11 and 22, and 674, line 3: for ‘Ministry of Social Security” read “‘Ministry of 
Social Insurance”’. 
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